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ye i a Lae Fisst Dense: 
ti il Opera’ atory, on = 
Ba W NEX T, the} 18th Instant, at Half-past ih ry ‘clock, A.M. 

Day Course will consist of Thirty Lessons, of two hours each. 
Demonstration will be given every succeeding Monda s 
lf-past 11, and every succeeding Friday, at t Half-pas 


o'clock, A.M. 
Fee to the Course, Fyre Guineas. 
Oct. 13, 1841. . LONSDALE, Principal. 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON —-CLA&S of 
ARCHITEC TURE. a NDRE MOSELEY will 
weiLo is COURSE o PRELIMINARY DETAILS of 
ILDING., ARCHITECTURAL SURVEYING, and the prac- 
te 9 RCHITECTURAL COMPOSITION, on MONDAY 
the 18th inst., at Two o" clecy f in the Afternoon precisely. 

a voce, iad. . LONSDALE, Principal. 


AW TEOTURES_Prot Buttock will begin 
URSE of LECTURES on CIVIL SUITS for the RE- 

DuESS CPINJURIES to PERSONS and PROPERTY, on FRI- 
Y EVENING, the 3th 6 November next, at Half-past Seven 
hes and he wil comtinge the Course every subsequent 
Sassiey one Friday evening mg LONS coment? tones, at fhe 


e hou ALE, Prin > 
Ring's College, London, Oct. 14, 1 ane, Punapes 


T° SROCLLARTERA..hs LEcTURES esta- 
blished ont of the | Funds which have been placed at the 
disposal of the College anonymous benefactor, who si 
Maself ‘A LY Bt be contioned during the ensuin; 

Four Courses ea en Lectures, on LATIN, 
WerHEMATICS, NATURA AL PH OSOPHY, and GRE 
= J delivered on WEDNESDAYS and FRIDAYS, from 7 to 


The ‘Lectures on Mathematics will rT on WEDNESDAY, 
Oct. 20th ; the os on Latin, on FRIDAY, Oct. 22nd; the 
Ei J Greek and Natural Philosophy will begin in 

to Masters of unendowed schools and Ushers, for a 
single Class. 1 i; or all the Classes, 1/. 10s. Attendance upon 
the Examination, during two years, will en- 
title Ne the portinn [ be called Students of | the lege. and so to 
be Candidates for Saspees’ in Arts in the University of London. 

Gentlemen who a Schoolmasters, on special applica- 
i, will be admitted e ‘attend these Lectures, at a fee of 3/. 
for each class. 

P. iA MERLET, Dean of the Faculty of Arts. 
. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 

University Colleges Oct. 1841. 


Kites COLLEGE, LONDON.—CLASS of 














PULPIT ELOQUENCE. 
R. RICHARD JONES has returned for the 


fs 4y his House, 14, Chapel-street, Grosvenor-place, 


EDICAL, INVALID, AND GENERAL 

LIFE ASSURANCE, LOAN, ANNUITY, and REVER- 
SIONARY INTEREST Sart. ~<Omlices, 25, Pall Mall. 

api 
Presidents.—Sir H. Halford, Bart. M.D. G.C.H. FR Ss. F: S.A. 
resident of the Royal College of Physicians. 
Sir Jempes M‘Grigor, Ba .D. F.R.S. Director General of 
edica De artment rf el ye 
Sir william _: .D. K.C.H. F.R 5. fnspector General 


Sir Matthew J. , Bart. M.D. K.C.H. &c. 
‘rustees.—J. H. Anderdon. Esq. Queen-street, May Fair. 
Benjamin Bond Ca bbell, R.S. 
— Edward Scott, Esq. 
ectors.—Thomas Coates, Esq. 59, Lincoln's Inn-fields. 
a rd Doubleday, Esq. 249. Great Surrey-street. — 





‘avendish-square. 


BRITISH FIRE OFFICE, 
Strand and Cornhill.—Directors, &c. 
Sir Charles Sullivan, Bart. Riijah Bervell Im y, Esa. 
R. 8. Cox, Esq. eorge G. Mills, 
James Colguhsan, Esq. c H. C. Plowden, 
ames Henry Deacon, Esq. George Falmer, 
Charles Elliott, Esq. Henry Webb, Esq. 
Charles Francis, Esa. Richard Williams, Esq. 
John Helps, Secreta 
Established in 1799, for Insurance ai ainst Lo 
Fire, ont the most e pitatie terms, an olen a 
vers PERFECT SECURITY, WITHOU 
IT Y <hgoue te the insured, at Re) 
Persons effectin jocaran ces for 7 
ones to an put aED ATE RETURN, equal to per cent. 
both Prem d Duty, WHICH HETURN Is CERTAIN 
AND NOT DEPENDEN T on any contin ency. Policies will 
not be charged for sums of 300/. or up’ a, nor to persons re- 
moring Insurances from other Offices. 
ce has always paid for damage by Fire from Lightning. 
Receipts for the renewal of Policies expiring at Michaelmas, 
may be had at fhe o yriecipal Offices in the Strand and Cornhill, 
London, and of Agents in the Country, who will receive 


ss or Damage by 
rina e hice con- 
ESPONSI- 

uced fa. 


ears, by one ‘payinent, are 





James Thomas Hay, Esq. 2, New East India Ch 

William Jeaffreson, Esq. 21, South Andiey- street. 

John M‘Kenzie, Esq. % Tokenhouse- ard [Pa 

John Parkinson, 80, Cambridge Tesvace, hyde 

oo Philli F. i ‘s. 1 ,Cereueiage 7 street. 
Richardson, Esq. 19, Bruton-strect, Berkeley-square. 

Thomas Stevenson, . per Grosvenor-street. 


Alfred Waddilove. D.C. ‘4 Doctors’ Commons. 





Robert C. Wyllie, Esq. 105, Pall Mall. 

Auditors.—Jobhn Fosseerd, Esq., Chester-terrace, Regent's Park. 
Joseph Radford, Green-street, Grosvenor-square. 
Martial. L. Welch, p yyadbam-place. Segenstone-c4, 
J. 8. Taylor, Esq. C: treet, ( square 

Siihen tien, - Bosanquet & Co. Lombard-street. 

Messrs. CH Hopkinson, Barton & Co. Regent-street. 


Sir Claude Scott & Co. Cavendish-square. 
Standing Counsel.—John Shapter, Esq. Lincoln's Inn. ‘ 
Solicitors.—Messrs. Richardson, Smith & Jones, 28, Golden-sq. 
Department of Medical Statistics.—William Farr, Esq. General 
R Office ,S House. 


Actuary.—F. G. P. Nelson, Esq. 
Seeretary.—Edward Power, Esq. 

This Society offers to the Assured the advantages of Mutual 
Assurance, with the security of a Proprietary Company; and 
while it enjoys the wide and extensive influence possessed by 
the Medical Prof fession, does not confine its business to that 
body » lone. 








tehi. 





ESTMINSTER MEDICAL SOCIETY.— 
The FERST ORDINARY MEETING of this Societ 
will be held at the Society's Rooms, Exeter Hall, Strand, a. THIS 
EVENING, Oct. 16th, on which occasion a paper will be 
On the Resuse itation of Still-born Children ; with some Wa 
upon Asphyxia. The chair will be taken at8 o'clock recisely, 
G. J. CHANCE, Hon. Sec. 


features (among others) of the Society are— 
Assurance on Lives affected by Disease on Premiums commen- 
surate with the particular risks, whereby no denomination of 
Applicants can meet —_ disappointment.—No arbitrary Impo- 
sition of extra Premiu 
he Discontinuance the og Premium upon restoration of the 
Assured to permanent hea 
A most moderate Scale ar Rates for Ordinary and Healthy Lives. 
paid in one Sum; or by yearly, half- 





OTETT SOCIETY, tnsTiTUTED FOR THE 
Revivat or tne ANCIENT CHORAL MUSIC or 
tue CHURCH.—Subscribers to the Music about to be printed 
hy the Society are received at One Guinea per annum. The 
Collection will consist of—I. Complete Services by English and 
oreign Masters — iscellancous Anthems—IIl. Anthems 
and Motetts for the Festivals of the Church. The latter division 
oe the work is intended to o supply a desideratum which hus long 
felt, and will com lar series of Anthems for the 
Festivals Jom Fosts of the e Ohurch, selected chiefly from Pales- 
r great Masters of that period. 
For p prospectuses and full perticntags i. to Mr. Rimbault, 
9, Denmark-street, Soho; or to Mr. Bi 7,. Portman-street, 
to whom Names ‘and Subscriptions should be forwarded as 


speedil as possible. 
"B. "Subse riptions for the first year will’ become due on 
Nov. ite ‘which will include the Society's Publications to No- 
rT. 





wool ty or quarterly payments; or ona Scale annually increas- 


or dec 
g Carta 3 in the Profits of the Society, either by adding to 
the amount Assured, or being applied in diminution of the future 
miums, or in rendering the party free from all payments 
after a certain number of years.—Those not wishing to partici- 
pate in the Profits may Assure on a lower Scale of Premiums, 
Policies effected by Persons on their own Lives, who may die 
by Suicide, are available to the extent of their value on the day 
Preceding t the death of the parties. 
The Society grants LOANS upon all available Socarty, and 
also upon Personal Security, consisting lk the Bond of the Bor- 
rower ont his Sureties, i by mount of 
ural 
The Terms for the Assurance of the Lives of Persons suffering 
from Disease may be known on application at the Society's 


ffice 
A “fiberal Conmmnigsign allowed to Solicitors and the Medical 
on a hg Cy through their medium 








vem 

A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of - 
LECTED ROSES, for the present season, by T. RIVE 

jan., Auber of the ‘ Rose Amateur's Guide,’ may now be rs, 





gratis of Mr. Koreas. 4 Great a ante My 
and at aoe gg of thi t, 
Covent-gurd 


Sawbridgeworth, Oct. 13, 1841. 


Sales by Auction. 
SOUTHGATE'S ROOMS. 


Messrs. SOUTHS A ATE_& SON, at their Rooms, 22, Flee 
rest. on TUES ay , Cainer 19, one five following = 
(Sun v4 Boe at 

LUABLE COLLECTION of MISCEL- 
he S DOORS le vestens «LIBRARY of of Litecatare, 
eanalen the eSELE ECTION Y of a GENTLE. 
mon 's Works, imp. folio, with 
many scarce proofs, &c. 
tes—Biblia Sacra Poly- 
jotta H Waltoni et Castelli Loxtce ‘on, 8 vols. mor,—Galerie du 
Palais Royal, 3 vola.—Montfaucon L’ Antiquité Expliquée et Supp. 
et Monuments, 20 vol s.—Curtis’s Fi pdinensis, 3 vols.—Mo- 
rant’s Essex, 2 vols.—Du *s St. Paul’s—Robinson’s Vitravius 
Britannicus—-Lysons" s Magna Britannia. L. P. 6 vols. ca! 
Ditto, Environs of London, 6 vols.—Pinkerton's Vo: Vorages and 
Travel 17 vole. —Harieian "Miscellany by Clays 2 rk, 10 
vols. Bibdi Northern Tour, 3 vols.—Bacon’s Works, by Mon- 
u, L. P. is S vols. —-Valpy’s Delphin and Variorum Classics, 185 
vols. L. P.—Gentleman's piagasine. rom the commen 





Hogarth’ 





aereminms for or any . urances not included in the 
above Tabl is—and all further information, may 
obtained at oe Dihees of the Society, and of f the Agents i in the 


for con yb 


UN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


LONDON, 
Charles pole » ea. Gobne. 


William Burnie, Deput: 

Charles Boulton, Esq. Bear Shaw Lete Lefevre Esq. M. P. 
Hon. P. Pleydell Bouverie. fi. Frege! Shaw Lefevre, Esq 
James Campbell oa Esq. on. indsay. 

Harry C nestor, Coasts s Cittledate Esq. 





John Cockerell. enry Littledale, ‘Esq. 
John ne > seorge Warde Norman, Esq. 
Charles Bell Ford, Esq. Brice Pearse, Esq. 
William R R. Hamilton. Esq. Brice Pearse, jun. Esq. 
E ward F arman, Esq. Gparies § Richard Pole, Esq. 
y Kingscote ie e Thornton, Esq. 





Claud 
George e Seth Thornton, Esq. 
SHUA MILNE, Actuary. 
LOW RE eet IN PROFITS, 
THE MANAGERS OF THE SUN LIFE OFFICE beg leave 

to inform the public that their Rates, on Young Lives, a much 
lower than those of many other ces, and that the Assured 
are entitled toa participation in the Profits of this Society— 
Persons having Life Interests, such as Clergymen, Medical 
Men, and others Goriving Incomes from their ae | or 
Trades, also those holding Estates on Lives, wa ave the advan- 
tage of effecting Insurances in the Sun 

ables of Rates may be had at the Sun Life Oifice, i in Corn- 
hill, at the Sun Fire Office in Craig’s-court, and at No. 65, Wel- 
bec k-street, Cavendish- pare, ndon; also of any of the 
Agents for the Sun Fire O 


Empowered by special = = Parliament, 4 Victoria, cap. 9. 

RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 'COM- 

PANY, No. 1, Princes-street, Bank, and 8, King William- 
street, City, Lon don. 

This Institution is ‘empowered by a special Act of Parliament, 
and is so constituted as to afford the benefits of Life Assurance, 
in their fullest extent, to Policy-Holders, and to present greater 
facilities and accommodation than can be obtained in other 

. ecided superiority of its plan, and its claim to 
my preference and support, have been peeved, incontestably, 


Hen 
F elix *Ladbrok e, 








nd u 

meena others, the f following lenpertant advantages may be 
enumerated :— 

A most economical set of Tables— computed expressly for the 
use of this Company, from authentic and complete data, and 
presenting the lowest rates of Assurance that can be offered 
without compromising the safety of the Institution. 

Increasing Rates of Premium on a new and remarkable pisn, 
for securing loans or debts; a less immediate payment being 
ta on a Policy for the whole term of life than in any other 


Premiums payable oftber Anasally, Half-yearly, or Quarterly, 
in one sum, or in a limited number of ments. 
A Board of Directors in attendance daily at ‘T'wo o'clock. 
Age of the assured in every case admitted in the Policy. 
All claims payable within one month after proof of death. 
edical A ated, in all cases, for their reports. 











Coentey : ;and where Agents — = pons d, persons 
of the appointment may a o the sete 
-_ 7 APP DWARD POWER, Secretary. 


fas WESTMINSTER 
and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION, 
At the WESTMINSTER FIRE OFFICE, 
No. 27, King-street, Covent-garden. 
Trusteor—G,, Dodd, Esq. M. P.| Ge jeorge, Mercer, Esq. 
Luke nel W. H. "Meyrick. 





hg a= + 
Directore—Thos. A he Garrard, Esq. 

Lieut.-Col.G.E. Pratt Baris iow] George Hunt, Es: 

Cele Ete sche entry Ey 

ugustus Little, 
Grenge Crake, Esq. Ric ard Mott, Esq. 
. Dixon, Esq. ecuiow ‘sq. 

Thomas ‘Fielder, | Esq. jm. ’M. 


urs 
Charles Finch, Esq. Thomas Parkitison, Esa. 


Luke T. Flood, Geo. Pitt, Esq. 

Edward M. Foxhal . Esq. John ae Esq. 

William B. France, Esq. J. W. Thrupp, Esq. 
Col. E, Boscawen Frederick | ae White, Esq. 


Frederick Pratt Barlow, Esa, 


mk homas Edward Fielder, Esq. 
T ont Bu Orne, Esq. 


Benjamin Edward Hall, Esq. 





Travels, 11 vols.—Shakspeare'’s Works, by 
alone, 21 vols.—Lingard’s England, 14 vols. calf—Wal ole 
Anecdotes of Painting | in England, L. P.5 veln.—_inerigl is 44 
9 
Tae Libe sey vai’ accommodation offered on Property ; and large 
od ‘pall Collections of Books, Prints, &c., promptly disposed of 
y ic 








MR. DALY'S STOCK OF MODERN BOOKS. 


R. L. A. Lew will SELL, at his House, 
25, Flee WEDNESDAY, 20th, and three fol- 

loving = et the Pins “PORTION of the extensive STOCK o 
2 rt bat f | Fe hh BS pra - usefal 
ass0 
ment o &, ee 


reeuy, 


2 





Ph Charles J pert ED’ » 31, New Bridge-street, 
ria' 
duiteiisiieain M. Arnott, Esq. 2, New Burlington-street. 
Solicito: oo Burgoyne, Esq. 160, — -street. 


ages offered by this Associal 

Four-fifths wae 7 Sotal profits, ase ‘divided among 
the Assured, at acronis of allotte 

The Profits pd a otted may be received by the 
Assured in present mone oy. reduction of the Annual Pre- 
mium, or by adding to t ie Pol: cy an equivalent povesmenary 
sum. All Persons Assured on their own lives for 1,000; up- 
wer have the t (after two Annual payments) | ‘atten 

voting at all General Meetings. 

ing.and Premiums for all ages under 50 are lower than those 
adopted by a large number of Offices, but are such as to afford 
ample Security to the Assured, W. M, BROWNE, Actuary. 











Premium per Cent. per Annum pa 
-| Ist Five ond Five ard Five | “ath ive Remainder 


ea! years. ears. years. of life. 
20 |£1 1 a\et 5 10 £10 1 £116 9| £2 3 8 





30 164); 112 2 119 1 274 217 6 

40 1141), 244 2146/37 3 434 

sO 216 7 39 4 455 5 6 3 613 7 
PETER MORRISON, Resident Sirester. 

A liberal allowed to Solicitors and Age 








CATALOSUS of BOOKS, ny and 


DERN, priced UNUSUALLY Low, for mady money, is 
dablishenr every © Month, Gratis, and sent post by Geutle- 
men sending their address to G. WILLIS, Boskecltey, Piazza, 
Covent Garden. ese cheap-priced Catalogues contain the 
best Collections of Books in every variety of Literature ; by this 
means Country Gentlemen, Students, Booksellers, and Libra- 
rians, can obtain almost any work at a price much less than 
usually charged. 


Just published, at 4 and % 5, York-street, Covent. garden, 
ENRY G. BOHN’s GUINEA CATALOGUE 
of BOOKS, in one remarkably thick volume 8vo. extend- 

ing to 2,100 half-bound red morocco, with flexible back. 
It comprehen ‘s above three hundred thousand volumes, in every 
department of Literatare and the Fine Arts, and in most Lan- 

1aj es, past is the largest assortment ever offered for sale by a 
oo seller. Moderate prices are affixed to all the fine and 
curious books, and weGnees P ces to Most of the modern publi- 
cations ; and ur ve d bibliographical notices 
are interspersed. There are few books of importance, old or 
new, English or foreign, but what may be procured from the 
Advertiser, whose stock is daily i increasing 

The price of the Catalogue will be Silowed to gentlemen 
making purchases to the extent of 20/., or it will be refunded on 
return of the Catalogue within six months 

Pustic Lisrartes in all parts of the world may obtain the 
Catalo . gratis, on applying fort it by post, with instructions how 
to sen 

As there are several firms similar in name, please to observe 
the address, and to prevent | mistakes, order 

HENRY G. BOHN ’S GUINEA CATALOGUE, 

4 anv 6, YORK-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, 
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OOKS for PERUSAL and RETURN.— 
HORNE & Co.’s LIBRARY, 105, Cheapside.—Works in 
every department of igteratare Pi ‘or or perus to 
arts of the Country. Terms of hecription wo to Ten 
Juineas per annum and —— according to iy & supply F ~ 
quired. The great extent of this library insures to Su 
an advantage not to met with in any of the numerous — 
lating libraries in London, viz., the immediate supply of the 
‘ooks wanted, whether new or old, and in any department of 
Literature. Book Societies are § applied at the rate per annum 
of 12/. 12s. for every 30 volumes, and may choose their own books 
from the Publisher's catalogue or otherwise, and exchange them 
for others at pleasure. 


UARTERLY METEOROLOGICAL 
JOURNAL; being the Proceedings of the Meteorological 
Society of Great Britain, and to consist of Original Essays, com- 
parative Tables o rommperetare, Pressure, Rain, Wind, and 
Atmospheric ah. and to be commenced when 150 a 
scribers are obtained, 110 ‘having ave been received. ‘Tob 
published quarterly, price ls. 6d. Members, and ms to Sub- 
scribers, application to be made to he Secretary, W. H. White, 
Esq., 20, Bedford-street, Covent-garden; or to zhe Treasurer, 
J. N: G. Gutch, Esq., No. 38, Foley-place. 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 149, is 


published this day. 
Contents ¢ 


. Poor Law Reform. . 
Phe Gypsies of Sp 
= British Field Sports Blaine, Martingale, Nimrod, 
Colonel Hawker, &c. 
. Pepys’s Memoirs and Correspondence. 
3. Letters on the Reign of King William the Third. 
6. Warren Hastings. 
London : Longman, Brown & Co.; Edinburgh, A. & C. Black. 


OURNAL of the STATISTICAL SOCIETY 
of LONDON, Vol. IV. Bert 8. was published this week. 


Statistics of Figmouth, A “ondause, and Devonport. 
Agriculture of Cornwall 

Loan Funds in Ireland. 

Polytechnic Schoo! in Par’ 

Statistics of Education in viisto 1. 

Imports and Exports at Liverpool, 1341, 











&e rice 2s. 6d. 
Charles ight & Co. 22, Ludgate-street. 


ublished, price 6s. 
HE FOREIG? QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
Mes 


° bsoeupan—Remen ‘Tablets of the Second Century. 
. Sybel’s epee of the First Crusa 
. Hiigel’s Travels in Cashmere. 
. Riippell’s Travels in Abyssinia. 
‘The Women of Italy. 
Kohl's Travels in Southern Russia. 
. Sweden as it is—Moral, Political, and Statistical. 
. History of the Romance Languages. 
. The European Cnavention of July, 1841. 
. Music Abroad and at 
Miscellaneous 5 ok Notices. 
List of New Publications on the Continent. 
Black & Armstrong, Foreign Booksellers to Her Majesty, to 
the Queen Dowager, and to H.R.H. Prince Albert, 8, Wellington- 
street North, Strand. 


THE COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW SESSION OF 
HE MEDICAL GAZETTE: 
a Record of Medical Events and kdberaiuse. Published 
in Weekly Numbers, and in Monthly Par’ 
The Volumes fur the Session just completed (Vol. I. price 2ls.; 
Vol. II. price 22s. cloth) contain— 
Lectures on_the Loy lh and Practice of Medicine, by Dr. 
Watson, of King’s C 
Lectures on the Nervous % stem, by Dr. Carpenter, of Bristol; 
Lectures by Sir Benjamin ponte 
Clinical Lectures by Mr. 
Hawkins, &c. 
Original Communications, Reviews, Editorial Articles, Extracts 
fom Foreign Journals, &c. &c 
be volumes for the current Session (1341-2) will contain— 
Lectures on Human Fe pology: by y Dr. Knox, of Edinburgh ; 
Clinical Lectures, by M. Lugol, at the {lopital’ St. Louis, Lt ol 
A selection from the Lectures of Dr. Carpenter, o 
the completion of Dr. Watson's course, on the Principles and 
Practice of Physic, delivered at King's College, &e 
London: Longman, Brown & 


Speedily will be RS price 12s. 


THe COTTAGER’S SABBATH; 


A POEM. 
By SA wu EL MULLEN. 
Beantifally [ilussrated with numerous steel Vi 








SPRNP PRESS 


- 





. Cooper, Dr. Corrigan, Mr. Cesar 





atten, from 
design a0 RREN, engraved by W. RK. Smita. 
pre aring for ublication, 
Poti’ 8 MAS MILLER, 


Author of ‘ Rural Sketches,’ ‘ Gideon Giles,’ ‘ pereton Gower,’ 
* Beauties of the Country,’ &c. 
London: Thomas Miller, 9, Newaate-ctecet, ‘facing Christ's 
Hospital. 1841. 


SERIES of ANATOMICAL PLATES, in 
LITHOGRAPHY, with References and Physiological 
Comments, illustrating the Structure of ae different Pars of 
the Human Body. Edited by JONES QUAIN, M.D., and 
ERASMUS WILSON, Lecturer on Anatomy and Physiology at 
the Baqineex  Hospita 
The Work a of the following Divisions: 
THE MUSCL * S. Royal folio, 51 Plates, 2/. 165. plain ; 5/. 5s. 
fel coloured, 





TRE VESSELS. Royal folio, 50 Plates, 2/. 11s. plain; 3/. 188. 
ith the vessels coloure 
THE NE RVES. Royal folio, 33 Plates, 2/. 4s. plain; 4/. 2s. full 


coloured. 
THE Vv ISCERA. 
tion. Sec egy and Excretion. 


oloured. 
TF nb B ONES. “ND L IGAMENTS, (in course of publication, in 
Monthly a an ) completing the Series. 
«* Any Volume ma 4 be purchased separately. 
Printe d for Taylor & Walton, Upper Gower-street. 


ADVICE TO THE DEAF. 
This day is published, ~ ne edition, enlarged, with Plates, 


6d. 

HE P RESENT’ s PATE of AURAL SUR- 
GERY; with Remarks on Deafness, Otorrhca, Tinnitus 
Aurium, &c. ‘Also the Methods of Treatment eraplozed wd he 

principal Hospitals of France, Germany, Austria, and Pra 
derived from actual observation. By JOHN HARRISON c Ul 
Tis, .» Surgeon to the Royal Dispensary for Diseases of the 

r, 


Including the Organs of Digestion, Respira- 
toyal folio, 32 Plates, WU. 18s. 





“London: John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 
In the press, by the same Au’ 

An Essay on the Cephalosco and its Uses in 

discriminating the normal and abnorma Sounds i in the Organ of 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION 
HILDE HAROLD. 


few days, royal 8vo. 2/. 2 


CHILDE. “yr D's PILGRIMAGE. 


D BYRON. 
Benbailiched by more i Oy SIXTY VIGNETTES, engraved by 
he FinpeNns and others in the finest style of the art, from 
original Drawings made expressly for the purpose by eminent 
rtists. 





John Murray. Albemarle:street. 
Burlington-street, Oct. 
R. BENTLEY “WILL PUBLISH THE 
FOLLOWING NEW WORKS — 
DURING THE — MONTH :— 





New Oriental Work by the Author of ‘ Hajji Baba,’ 


* Zohrab,’ +n 
THE MIRZA. By James Monier, Esq. 3 vols. 


Il. MEMOIRS OF EXTRAORDINARY POPULAR 
DELUSIONS. By! CHARLES MACKAY, Esq., Author of * The 
Thames and its Tributaries,’ &c. 2 vols. 8vo., with Portraits of 
~— ‘ithe Be Prsboster 10h the famous Mississippi scheme, and 
ames 

Ill. FE RRERS: "1 ROMANCE OF =e REIGN OF 
GEORGE ny Rie EN Cc SER OLLIER, 

lV. ME GLAND IN 


3¥ 
THE OLDEN TIME; 
Or, PEREGRINA’ rons ey UNCLE TIM and MR 2. BOSKY, 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 16, 1841. 
REVIEWS 


Thoughts on the Abuses of the present System of 
Competition in Architecture, §c. By Henry 
Austin. Weale. 

Wir the opinions in this essay generally, the 

readers of the Atheneum are familiar, as they 

have been repeatedly brought forward and advo- 
cated in this journal. “ That the present system 
of competition is fraught with evils of the worst 
description, is a truth universally acknowledged 
and deplored ; but that the remedy to these evils 
rests almost entirely with the members of the pro- 
fession themselves, architects, I think,”’ says Mr. 

Austin, “are, in general, not sufficiently aware.” 

Mr. Austin proposes as a remedy for these admit- 

ted evils, to refer on all occasions to the judgment 

of the profession, as represented by the Institute 
of British Architects. There can be no doubt 
but that the more tangible evils, the almost 
frauds, now often practised, would be corrected, 
either by such mode of decision, or by taking in 
aid of the Committee the votes and opinions of 
the competitors themselves on the designs offer- 
ed: but as to the improvement of the Art, that 
is another matter ; and, in plain sincerity, we do 
not believe that the profession itself, generally, 
is much in advance of the public. Assuredly, 
their works do not prove it—most of them mere 
essays, in different styles, whether Greek, or 

Italian, or Gothic, with the evident aim of dis- 

guising, rather than of explaining the truth. 

There is rarely even an attempt to dignify the 

a pe with true expression, beauty of form 

and arrangement ; the sole aim being to remind 

the beholder of buildings erected in other times, 
in other places, and for other purposes. 

The worth of the professional judgment must 
depend on the principles entertained by the 
Professors—their appreciation of the Art itself; 
which .is infinitely more degraded by false 
principles, than by all the injustice and the 
wrongs of which architects so bitterly complain. 
False principles are, indeed, the true cause of 
these wrongs, placing as they do, upon the same 
level, the competent and the incompetent, the 
learned and the ignorant. To explain this more 
fully, we shall, before considering Mr. Austin’s 
suggestions, again advert to the practice here- 
tofore deprecated in this paper—that of dictating 
to the architects the style of the building pro- 
posed; the effect of which is to preclude all 
thought, all consideration of design and adap- 
tation, all invention whatever. 

What this dictation of style amounts to, is 
shown in the incongruous choice sometimes 
offered in the instructions. Thus—* The design 
may be either in the Greek or Italian styles.” 
The design for the Parliament House was to 
be “ either Gothic or Elizabethan.” The Incor- 
porated Church Building Society and the Church 
Commission Office recommend simple Gothic, 
while, at the same time, the Greek Doric is ad- 
mitted, as also appropriate. Surely, if such 
extremes are equally appropriate, the middle 
terms need not be excluded; nor would some 
little invention, some slight attempt at combina- 
tion of form or of composition, be so impertinent 
as these authoritative critics seem to imagine. 
Yet this dictation of style—or, in other words, 
this superseding of the judgment and invention 
of the artist in the expression of his subject— 
is not only acceded to by the profession, but, 
with a faint protest, is almost asked for by the 
Institute, in their Report on Competition :— 
“Tf,” they say, “there should be a decided bias 
in favour of any particular mode of composition, 
it ought to be ascertained and stated in the 
instructions.” 

We cannot see what right architects have to 








complain of the ignorance of Building Com- 
mittees, when they are content, for the chance 
of employment, to deny their own convictions 
in the highest department of their Art, and to 
submit their judgment to that very ignorance of 
which they complain. If the instructions, for 
instance, demand a “ classical design,” porticoes 
and wings are sent in by the gross; although 
these features are often inappropriate, and gene- 
rally in evident and direct contradiction to the 
obvious necessities of the building. So, also, 
when a ‘‘ Gothic’ Church is advertised for, “ at 
3/. 10s. per sitting,” to be strictly in accordance 
with the Rules of the Societies, drawings pour 
in, all with a general resemblance indeed, but 
without one feature in arrangement or plan like 
the ancient buildings which they profess to imi- 
tate. Can such things, so made td measure, 
dictated by the fashion of the day, or the caprice 
or the ignorance of others, be called designs ?— 
or is it any great hardship to the lover of Art or 
to the public, that A’s portico was rejected be- 
cause B had more interest, or that C’s church 
was chosen, although his crockets and pinnacles 
were half a century too late for “the style”? 

Again, the architects complain, that the con- 
struction of the building is now often taken from 
a successful competitor, and an insignificant 
premium only adjudged to him. Why surely 
the reason is obvious enough. However igno- 
rant the public may be of Art, most people are 
shrewd enough to find the value of what they have 
to pay for; and it has long been discovered, that 
very “pretty” elevations “in any style’ may 
be produced by very superficial persons—per- 
sons wholly ignorant of the principles of con- 
struction and arrangement, and the very cost of 
erecting their own “ designs.” Such “ designs” 
are, therefore, very properly paid for, and the 
parties got rid of at the cheapest rate. But if 
unity, expression, true construction, and beauty, 
arising from these and their union with grace- 
ful form and appropriate decoration, were to be 
the grounds of judgment, it would soon be found 
that the architect producing the best design was 
also the most competent person to superintend 
the erection of the building. 

We do not, of course, mean to deny that 
handsome and striking buildings may be pro- 
duced without invention, and in direct imitation 
of approved models; or that, where money 
enough is provided, an imposing effect may not 
be attained, in any or without any style; but the 
best of these specimens want truth and life— 
that fine adaptation of material and form to par- 
ticular circumstances, which only can be found 
when the Art is creative, where invention is not 
trammelled by rules devised for entirely differ- 
ent ends. Thus, in Roman Art, in buildings 
piled up with the riches of the whole world, 
whatever was imitated from the Greek became 
more and more debased, until invention again 
resumed its power, and created a new style. 
So also, when imitation became the rule, in 
the restoration of classical architecture in this 
country, we find the most power of combination 
in the earliest examples; and we may trace the 
gradual progress of imitation in the relinquish- 
ment of all attempt at invention or combination, 
and thus descend, by slow stages, from Inigo 
Jones and the Banquetting House at Whitehall, 
to Sir Robert and the dismal pile called the 
Theatre in Covent Garden. 

It is, in a great degree, to the re-action con- 
sequent on the eternal sameness of our archi- 
tecture, when the classic or temple style was in 
fashion, that Gothic is now so much in vogue— 
in our imitations of which we are following pre- 
cisely the same track, and must arrive at the 
same absurd conclusion. We reverence autho- 
rity even in details; while change of usage, 





of material, and the influence of all surrounding 
objects should teach us to set ancient authority 
aside. We mistake imitation for Art; and thus 
it happens that the best design in this style is 
that in which the owner of the house, his friends, 
his book, and his whole social life, seem as much 
out of place as my Lord Burleigh in his ruffles 
and robes would be in a modern drawing-room, 
As for our churches, the affectation of the 
Gothic is a prudent deception. Were these 
buildings to be judged by the attributes which are 
generally considered characteristic of our sacred 
architecture—unity, grandeur, massiveness, sim- 
plicity, sublimity, &c., what must we say of 
them? If by the sentiment which our old Gothic 
churches are said to have awakened, even in 
Puritan bosoms, where are their “ studious cloys- 
ters pale,” their “ high-embowed roof,” their 
“ antique pillars massive proof,” their 
storied windows richly dight, 

Casting a dim religious light— 
their “ pealing organ,” and their “ full-voic’d 
quire’? Where the thousand realities and asso- 
ciations, which, the poet says,— 

Dissolve me into eestacies, 

And bring all heaven before mine eyes? 

In the conclusion of Mr. Hope’s excellent his- 
torical essay, after summing up the pretensions 
and enalien of the then fashionable styles, 
he concludes in these words :—‘ No one seems 
yet to have conceived the slightest wish or idea 
of only borrowing of every style of architecture, 
whatever it might present of useful or orna- 
mental, of tasteful or scientific, of adding thereto 
whatever other new disposition or forms might 
afford conveniencies or elegancies not yet pos- 
sessed, of making the new discoveries, the new 
conquests of natural productions unknown to 
former ages, the models of new imitations more 
beautiful and more varied, and thus of compos- 
ing an architecture which, born in our own 
country, grown in our own soil, and in harmony 
with our climate and our habits, at once elegant 
and appropriate and original, should truly de- 
serve the appellation of our own.” 

That, since this was written, there has been no 
improvement, our annual exhibitions abundantly 
testify; and when we consider the greater ad- 
vantage enjoyed by designers of every class in 
the present day, the multitude of cheap works 
daily issued from the press, the illustrations and 
examples of Art collected from all parts of 
the world, the increased facility of travel, the 
numerous beautiful mechanical processes for 
multiplying designs now generally used,—when 
we also consider the greatly increased demand 
for architectural display and for decorations of 
all kinds, and compare this demand with the 
supply, as shown in our own latest monuments, 
churches, and public and private buildings, we 
must conclude, not only that the public gene- 
rally are ignorant of the true sources and prin- 
ciples of beauty in design, but that the architects 
themselves are wholly unequal to the duties 
which they profess, and which the true interests 
of the public require. 

When, indeed, we consider the character of 
the competition by which employment is obtain- 
ed in most public works, we can scarcely wonder 
at this. Mr. Austin asks— 

“ How are these tribunals [Building Committees] 
composed at present? Is it any exaggeration to say 
that they are made up of persons utterly ignorant of 
the science of Architecture ; who not only possess no 
scrap of knowledge on the subject, but desire to pos- 
sess none: who imagine that it is not at all essential 
to enable them to sit in judgment on the intricate 
works laid before them ; who are men raised to emi- 
nence, possibly by their own talent, perseverance, 
and industry in other professions, or in business ; but 
who have never spent one hour in their whole lives 
in attempting to acquire information on the difficult 
subject of which they are the supreme judges; and 
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whose opposite avocations would scarcely have per- 
mitted them to indulge in such a taste, even had 
they possessed the inclination to cultivate it? Is it 
not quite notorious, that these are, for the most part, 
the men who decide the most difficult questions of 
art in England ? And, supposing all other influences 
at rest, is it not madness to imagine that bodies so 
eonstituted can be qualified to decide between com- 
petitors, each of whom brings, or should bring, for 
their delicate and careful examination, the results of 
many studious and thoughtful years ?” 

Again :— 

“ These Committees, so constituted, advertise for 
designs. The first symptom of their incompetency 
for the task they have undertaken, displays itself in 
their instructions to Architects. They will stipulate 
that the building shall be in a certain style of archi- 
tecture (of which they know nothing but the name) ; 
that it shall contain such and such accommodation, 
and shall be built of such materials, as would more 
than double the amount of the estimate it is on no 
account to exeeed. On all essential points, the in- 
structions furnished are usually of that vague and 
unsatisfactory nature, that, to architects residing 
at a distance, strangers to all the circumstances con- 
nected with the undertaking, they are in fact some- 
thing worse than useless. With such information for 
their guidance, the competitors have to prepare de- 
sigus for an intricate and difficult erection in the 
space of three weeks or a month, nay, in many cases 
in a fonnight? And as there is usually a reserve 
made as te the successful candidate being employed 
in the erection, the competitor's usual business is to 
be neglected, and this alone attended to, for the 
ehance of obtaining a pittance so paltry (though dig- 
nified with the alluring title of premium), that ade- 
quately to remunerate the mere draughtsman em- 
ployed in any one of the more elaborate designs, 
would more than absorb the whole amount.” 

Again, Mr. Austin observes— 

“It may be asked, with such evidence of the in- 
eon petency of Committees in the very outset of their 
proceedings, and with those monuments of their 
happy «esults which decorate our streets, and daily 
increase in number, is it not wonderful that so many 
should be found to engage in contests which constant 
experience teaches them are certain to be unsatisfac- 
torily and unjustly conducted? It is no matter of 
surprise. So long as hope and ambition exist, com- 
petitors will continue to spring up, even under these 
degradations and disadvantages. Nor will other and 
less worthy impulses ever be wanting, so long as the 
present system lasts. Some are acquainted with 
certain members of the Committee, and imagine that 
through their influence they may secure to them- 
selves the erection of the building: others, knowing 
full well the utter ignorance of the men who are to 
decide on the real merits of the works laid before 
them, make this their stronghold and anchor of hope. 
They prepare designs on a scale of great magnificence, 
which, to carry out in their pristine grandeur, would 
cost twenty times the stipulated amount. They will 
employ skilful artists to prepare coloured, showy 
elevations and false perspective views of their prin- 
cipal features, to catch the Committee’s unpractised 
eye; and knowing too well that these designs could 
not possibly be executed for anything like the stated 
estimates, modestly assert, in their accompanying re- 
marks, that much of what they show (though all in 
all to their designs, such as they are,) might be omit- 
ted without the slightest injury to them. And the 
Committee believe it, because they know no better.” 

There is no exaggeration in these statements. 
Can we, then, feel surprised that architects 
of eminence should generally decline to com- 
pete ?—that men of feeling and education, if 
possessed of any independence, should leave a 
profession in which the most unscrupulous pre- 
tender has a much better chance of employ- 
ment than the studious and conscientious artist? 
We shall now quote entire Mr. Austin’s pro- 
posed remedy :— 

“That the Institute of British Architects shall 
make known to the public, and to the profession, 
that they are willing to undertake, in conjunction 
with Building Committees, the management and de- 
cision of ali cases of competition on the following 
conditions :— 





“1. That on any competition being proposed, 
application shall be made to the Institute to take 
necessary instructions for the contemplated building. 

“2. That in every such case, a responsible person, 
fully qualified for the office, shall be deputed by the 
Institute to proceed to the spot, to consult and ad- 
vise with the local authorities on all necessary parti- 
culars—to prepare a plan of the site—to obtain all 
information as to the nature of the ground and 
neighbourhood, the accommodation required, the 
funds at disposal, the description and cost of building 
materials, the foundations, levels, drainage, aspect, 
&c. &c. That he shall prepare, with the assistance 
of the Committee, a document, fully entering into 
detail on every such point that it is essential com- 
peting architects should be acquainted with. That 
this document shall be printed and distributed to 
architects desiring to compete, on application at the 
rooms of the Institute. 

“3. That the competition shall be open, as at 
present, to all members of the profession, and that 
no advantages whatever shall be obtainable by parties 
connected with the Institute. 

“4, That the architect of the successful design 
shall in every case be intrusted with the superinten- 
dence of the erection of the building, at the usual per 
centage; but that he shall receive no premium. 

“5. That the second best design, (and third and 
fourth, as the Institute may determine,) shall receive 
a certain amount of premium, fixed by them at a 
per centage rate on the estimate, or at their discre- 
tion, according to the difficulties to be surmounted 
in the design. 

“6. That the period allowed for the preparation 
of designs, the scale and style of drawings, shall like- 
wise be determined by the Institute. 

“7. That in every case the designs shall be re- 
quired to be lodged, on the day fixed, at the rooms 
of the Institute. 

“8. That the architects shall accompany their 
designs with a specification, and any explanatory 
remarks they may desire to offer with reference to 
them ; and that they shall likewise furnish an esti- 
mate so far detailed, or with the amounts under each 
separate trade, or such information with regard to 
quantities and prices, as will enable the judges to 
come to a decision as to its probable accuracy. 

“9, That the names of the architects shall not in 
any case appear on the drawings. 

“10. That the whole expenses of the competition, 
with the exception of premiums, shall be borne by 
the competitors themselves ; and that a fund shall 
be formed for that purpose, by the payment of a 
certain sum by each competitor on depositing his 
design. The amount to be thus paid, shall in every 
instance be previously stated in the instructions fur- 
nished for the guidance of competitors. 

“11, That on the receipt of the designs, the whole 
ofthem shall be immediately arranged for exhibition 
at the rooms of the Institute, or at some other place 
of exhibition selected for the purpose; and that the 
public shall be admitted to inspect them. 

“12. That such of the competing arehitects as can 
attend for the purpose, shall, after a given period for 
the examination of the designs, severally deliver to 
the Institute their written opinion of the merits of the 
five (or more) best designs, excluding their own. 

* 13, That the five designs that shall have received 
the greatest number of favourable opinions, shall then 
be laid before a Committee, composed of a certain 
number of members of the Institute not competing, 
and the same number of gentlemen of the Building 
Committee, to make their selection therefrom. 

“14, That in cases where it would be inconvenient 
for deputations from the Building Committees to 
meet members of the Institute, in order to come to 
a final decision, the members of the Institute shall, 
by themselves, in the first instance, examine the de- 
signs, shall make their own selection, and shall then 
forward them to the Building Committee, with their 
remarks and the decision for their guidance, but 
without recording the number of votes that have de- 
termined the result. 

“15. That the designs that shall have obtained the 
greatest number of united votes of the two divisions 
of the Committee, shall relatively be selected for ex- 
ecution, and for the award of the premiums offered. 

“16. That the Institute shall be at liberty to 
publish in their Transactions all successful designs 


they may think fit; and that the architects concerned 
shall furnish all drawings and particulars necessary 
for so doing.” 

To these regulations, we object that too much 
power is lodged in the Institute. The Local 
Committee, the men most interested, are set 
aside as of no importance. This cannot, and 
ought not to be. The great object should be to 
enlighten, not to supersede, the judgment of em- 
ployers, so that, by adopting fair means and 
proper precautions, not only the most fit design 
might be chosen, but also that the employers 
might be convinced of it, and fully assent to 
the choice. By this means only, the successful 
architect could obtain the confidence necessary 
to complete any important public work. We 
would rather be guided by the votes of the com- 
petitors. On this point, Mr. Austin remarks— 

“The proposition that the competing architects 
shall, in the first instance, make a selection of a cer- 
tain number of the designs, is made with the sole 
view of abridging, as much as possible, the labours of 
the Committee. Having, of necessity, in the prepa. 
ration of their designs, fully studied every particular 
with respect to the proposed work, they will of 
course be able to judge, almost at a glance, whether 
others have conformed to the instructions laid down 
for their guidance, whether they have far exceeded 
the estimate, or have adopted such incompatible 
arrangements as to place themselves entirely hors de 
combat, While it would be certainly unadvisable 
that the ultimate decision should be in their hands, 
this step would at least remove much of the difficulty 
and trouble from the joint Committee, with whom 
the final decision would rest, in examining a number 
of plans that might, from some circumstance or other, 
prove decidedly objectionable.” 

The decision might rest between the votes of 
the competitors and judges, either elected out 
of, or appointed by the Local Committee, each 
individual delivering in a written judgment to the 
Committee, before the decision is pronounced. 

We object absolutely to anonymous competi- 
tion. This plan has wholly failed to prevent 
collusion. Besides, if architects are called on 
to aid the judgment of the Committee, the style 
and treatment of the more eminent competitors 
would be known, almost as certainly as if their 
name were attached to their designs. To these 
objections we add, that anonymous competition 
degrades the character of the profession, by de- 
priving men of the fair advantage of an honour- 
able reputation. Mr. Austin’s excellent sugges- 
tion of employing some responsible person to 
obtain the information required by the archi- 
tects, such person to be paid by the competitors, 
might be carried out; the right of election being 
in those who propose to compete. 

Mr. Austin thus enumerates the advantages 
that would arise from the adoption of his pro- 

sals :— 

“ Every competing architect would have clear and 
sufficient instructions for his guidance in preparing 
his design ; whereas in most cases, at present, these 
are only partially obtained, at great cost and care, 
by a few of the influential competitors. As by the 
means proposed of coming to a decision on the merits 
of the designs, it will be impossible that any would 
be selected of an impracticable nature, or whose 
author would be incompetent to carry it into execu. 
tion, it is only just to stipulate, that the successful 
architect shall, in all cases, have the superintendence 
of his work, The tyro, by this means, can no longer 
be placed on a level with the eminent man; and the 
circumstance of the successful being in every in- 
stance assured of their just reward, must tend to 
bring into the field the higher classes of the profes. 
sion. Committees, and even private individuals, 
being at the same time certain of a satisfactory result 
in all cases, of competition, much of the practice of 
the country, that is now, to the great detriment of the 
profession, monopolized, will assuredly fall to the lot 
of its deserving members equally. The injurious 
effects arising from the short period allowed for the 
preparation of designs, the confusion to the judges 
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and other respects, and the enormous expenses in- 
curred by architects in preparing striking and impos- 
sible views—all these evils, unfair and unjust on all 

ies, would be immediately removed. With re- 
spect to the expense to individual competitors of the 
system I propose, I submit, they need and will not 
amount to one-fourth of the charges to which they 
are put at present. The vast sums now expended 
jn travelling for information, in the employment of 
artists, in the preparation of elaborate models and 
finished pictures, are the subject of common remark ; 
and I believe, were evidence procured by the Insti- 
tute of the actual cost to the body of competitors in 
any recent important case, the united amount would 
startle even them. The principal portion of this 
cost would be saved; coloured views would of course 
be prohibited, (many will bear in mind the admi- 
rable remarks of Mr. Cockerell on this subject in his 
last Lecture,) models would be unnecessary, and all 
useful information would be afforded without trouble 
or loss of time. It will be evident that the necessary 
expenses incidental to the proposed change, even 
with the addition of a remunerating fee to the mem- 
bers of the Institute who may be appointed judges 
on each occasion (should it be considered advisable), 
can be but very small and inconsiderable, in compa- 
rison with the amount thus uselessly and vexatiously 
expended. It may be objected, that in addition to 
the unavoidable charges, competitors must, at the 
best, incur, and the expenditure of time and anxiety, 
for which the majority can have no recompense, 
they ought not to be called upon to defray the cost 
of providing necessary information —an item that 
should, in common justice, fall on Building Com- 
mittees. No one would, for an instant, deny the 
truth of such an objection in the abstract; but we 
cannot gain all we wish ; and this part of the propo- 
sition is made solely with the view of reconciling 
Committees to the change. Architects would cer- 
tainly be the gainers from it in most important 
points of view ; and it would surely be wise in them, 
in presenting such an alteration for the adoption of 
Committees, to prove to them, that the advantages 
to be derived from it would not be exclusively on the 
side of the profession—to show, in fact, that they are 
willing to make some sacrifice, for the purpose of 
effecting a wholesome removal of the present into- 
lerable abuse. The advantages derivable from a 
public exhibition of all competition designs are uni- 
versally acknowledged ; whether this should take 
place previously to the decision, is a point, however, 
on which many are at issue. By the system now 
proposed, there would certainly be the less necessity 
for any antecedent expression of public opinion; 
while on the other hand, I do not see that any evil 
would be likely to result, and it would at least give 
the public an additional interest, if they were admit- 
ted prier to the decision, and while the question was 
yet in abeyance.” 

We would willingly continue our remarks on 
this subject, by reference to the more practical 
evils caused by the present system, which not 
merely tempts forward, but privately rewards 
incompetence. What examples we could adduce 
of false estimates and of flimsy construction, of 
everything sacrificed to the making a grand show, 
in one front, of the “ style” recommended in the 
instructions; but we must hasten to a conclusion. 
The subject, however, cannot be too seriously con- 
sidered by such of our readers as take an interest 
in the progress and pure pleasures of Art. The 
evils we have enumerated not only affect Archi- 
tecture, but materially the advancement of 
Painting and Sculpture, which, in their highest 
branches, are immediately connected with Archi- 
tecture. It is, indeed, melancholy to observe the 
sums, which have been zealously collected for the 
noblest purposes, squandered in such lamentable 
conclusions as the York and Nelson Columns 
and the Wyatt Sculptures; and to know that 
almost every public building, from these monu- 
mental structures to the village church or the 
parish school, manifests a like ignorance. 


_ However, there are grounds for hope in the 
innumerable complaints now made, and reme- 
dial measures proposed—few more just or liberal 





than suggested by Mr. Austin. We repeat, 
however, that it is the bounden duty of the 
Royal Academy and of the Institute (incorpo- 
rated for no other purpose than the advance- 
ment of Art) to use every means in their power 
to diffuse right opinions on the subject, and to 
declare authoritatively the course which ought to 
be pursued. 





The Letters and Journals of Robert Baillie. 
{Second Notice.) 
Tue Commissioners arrived in London at an 
important period :— 

“ All things here goes as our heart could wish. 
The Lieutenant of Ireland came bot on Monday to 
toun late; on Tuesday rested ; on Wednesday came 
to Parliament ; bot ere night, he was caged. Intol- 
lerable pryde and oppression cryes to Heaven for a 
vengeance. The Lower House closed their doores ; 
the Speaker keeped the keyes till his accusation was 
concluded. Thereafter, Mr. Pym went up, with a 
number at his back, to the Higher House, and, in a 
prettie short speech, did, in name of the Lower 
House, and in name of the Commons of all Eng- 
land, accuse Thomas Earle of Strafford, Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, of high treasone, and required his 
person to be arreisted till probation might be heard. 
So Pym and his pack were removed; the Lords 
began to consult on that strange and unexpected 
motion. The word goes in haste to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, where he was with the King: with speed he 
comes to the House: he calls rudely at the doore, 
James Maxwell keeper of the Black-Rod, opens ; 
his Lordship, with a proud glouming countenance, 
makes towards his place at the boord-head: bot at 
once manie bids him void the House; so is forced 
in confusion to goe to doore till he was called. After 
consultation, being called in, he stands, bot is com- 
manded to knecll, and, on his knees, to hear the 
sentence. Being on his knees, he is delyvered to 
the keeper of the Black-Rod, to be prisoner till he 
was cleared of these crymes the House of Commons 
did charge him with. He offered to speak, bot was 
commanded to be gone without a word. In the outer 
roome James Maxwell required him, as prisoner, to 
deliver his sword; when he had gotten it, he cryes, 
with a loud voyce, for his man to carrie my Lord 
Lieutenant’s sword. This done, he makes through a 
number of people towards his coatch, all gazeing, no 
man eapping to him, before whom that morning the 
greatest of England would have stood discovered : 
all crying, What is the matter! He said, A small 
matter I warrand yow! They replyed, Yes indeed, 
high treason is a small matter! Coming to the place 
where he expected his coatch, it was not there; so 
he behooved to returne that same way through a 
world of gazeing people. When at last he had 
found his coatch, and was entering, James Maxwell 
told him, Your Lordship is my prisoner, and must 
go in my coatch ; so he behooved to doe.” 

The King appears to have received them 
courteously, and “ the Commissioners did kisse 
the queene’s hand.” But the tide was rapidly 
turning. ‘On Saturdaye Burton and Pryn 
came thro’ the citie triumphantlie; never here 
such a like shew; about a thousand horse, and, 
as some of good note sayes, above four thousand; 
above a hundred coatches, with a worlde of 
foote, every one with their rosemary branch.” 
This was pleasant, but Master Baillie had a yet 
higher source of gratification, —“ it is laid upon 
me to give his little Grace (Laud) the last stroak, 
to make, as we hope, his funerall.” Indeed, the 
innocent conceit of Baillie, both of himself, his 
church, and his nation, is most amusing. 

But the all-absorbing subject was now the 
trial of Strafford. The following extracts from 
Baillie’s Journal, addressed to the Presbytery of 
Irvine, are interesting from their minuteness : 
the account of the trial itself we shall pass over, 
as it is our object to select those characteristic 
passages in these volumes which illustrate the 
manners and modes of thinking of the period, 
rather than to illustrate the political events :— 

“ At the north end [of Westminster Hall] was set 
a throne for the King, and a chayre for the Prince; 





before it lay a large wooll-seck, covered with green, 
for my Lord Steward, the Earle of Arundaill; be- 
neath it lay two other secks for my Lord Keeper 
and the Judges, with the rest. of the Chancerie, all in 
their red robes. Beneath this a little table for four 
or fyve Clerks of the Parliament in their black 
gouns; round about these some furmes covered with 
green freese, whereupon the Earles and Lords did sitt 
in their red robes, of that same fashion, lyned with 
the same same whyte ermin skinnes, as yow see the 
robes of our Lords when they ryde in Parliament ; 
the Lords on their right sleeve having two barres of 
whyte skinnes, the Viscounts two and ane half, the 
Earles three, the Marquess of Winchester three and 
ane half. England hath no more Marqnesses: and 
he bot one late upstart creature of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s. Hamilton goes here bot among the Earles, 
and that a Iate one. Dukes, they have none in Par- 
liament: York, Richmond, and Buckinghame are 
but boyes; Lennox goeth among the late Earles. 
Behinde the formes where the Lordes sitt, there is a 
barr, covered with green: at the one end standeth 
the Committee of eight or ten gentlemen, appoynted 
by the House of Commons to pursue ; at the midst 
there is a little dask, where the prisoner Strafford 
stands and sitts as he pleaseth, together with his 
keeper, Sir William Balfour, the Lieutenant of the 
Tower. At the back of this is a dask, for Strafford’s 
four secretars, who carrics his papers, and assists him 
in writing and reading; at their side is a voyd for 
witnesses to stand ; and behinde them a long dask at 
the wall of the room for Strafford’s counsell-at-law, 
some five or six able lawers, who were [not] per- 
mitted to disputt in matter of fact, but questions o- 
right, if any should be incident. ‘This is the order o. 
the House below on the floore; the same that is 
used daily in the Higher House. Upon the two 
sides of the House, east and west, there arose a stage 
of elevin ranks of formes, the highest touching 
almost the roof; everie one of these formes went 
from the one end of the roome to the other, and 
contained about fortie men; the two highest were 
divided from the rest by a raill, and a raill cutted off 
at everie end some seatts. The gentlemen of the 
Lower House did sitt within the raile, others with- 
out. All the doores were keeped verie straitlie with 
guards ; we alwayes behooved to be there a little 
after five in the morning. My Lord Willoughbie 
Earle of Lindesay, Lord Chamberland of England, 
(Pembroke is Chamberland of the Court,) ordered 
the House, with great difficultie. James Maxwell, 
Black-Rod was great usher ; a number of other ser- 
vant gentlemen and knights assisted. By favour we 
got place within the raile, among the Commons. 
The House was full dailie before seven ; against eight 
the Earle of Strafford came in his barge from the 
Tower, accompanied with the Lieutenant and a 
guard of musqueteers and halberders. The Lords, 
in their robes, were sett about eight; the King was 
usuallie halfe an howre before them: he came not 
into his throne, for that would have marred the 
action ; for it is the order of England, that when the 
King appears, he speaks what he will, bot no other 
speaks in his presence. At the back of the throne, 
there was two roomes on the two sydes; in the one 
did Duke de Vanden, Duke de Vallet, and other 
French nobles sitt; in the other, the King, the 
Queen, Princesse Mary, the Prince Elector, and 
some Court ladies; the tirlies, that made them to be 
secret, the King brake doun with his own hands; so 
they satt in the eye of all, bot little more regarded 
than if they had been absent ; for the Lords satt all 
covered; these of the Lower House, and all other 
except the French noblemen, satt discovered when 
the Lords came, not else. A number of ladies wes 
in boxes, above the railes, for which they payed 
much money. It was dailie the most glorious As- 
semblie the Isle could afford; yet the gravitie not 
such as I expected ; oft great clamour without about 
the doores; in the intervalles, while Strafford was 
making readie for answers, the Lords gott alwayes to 
their feet, walked and clattered; the Lower House 
men too loud clattering: after ten houres, much 
publick eating, not onlie of confections, bot of flesh 
and bread, bottles of beer and wine going thick from 
mouth to mouth without cups, and all this in the 
King’s eye. * * 1. The first Session was on Monon- 
day the 22d of March. Ali being sett, as I have 
said, the Prince in his robes on a little chyre at the 
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syde of the throne, the Chamberland and Black-Rod 
went and fetched in my Lord Strafford; he was 
alwayes in the same sute of black, as in doole. At 
the entrie he gave a low courtesie, proceeding a little, 
he gave a second, when he came to his dask a third, 
then at the barr, the fore-face of his dask, he kneel- 
ed: ryseing quicklie, he saluted both sydes of the 
Houses, and then satt down. Some few of the 
Lords lifted their hatts to him: this was his dailie 
carriage.” 

Baillie returned to Scotland before the close 
of thetrial. In his last letter dated from London, 
he remarks—“ The King is now verie sad and 
pensive; yet no man has the least intention 
against him: if they had, the Scots, for all their 
quarrels, would have their hearts’ blood.” The 
commencement of the letter written on his 
return,—“ Gravesend, twenty myles from Lon- 
don, is scarce of paper,’—is amusing; and 
indeed a voyage to Edinburgh at that time 
seems to have been far more formidable than 
in the present day; they “ teddered on a sand- 
bank,” then they encountered a severe storm, 
then the ship sprung a leak, and lastly, they 
were compelled to “ go through the blind rocks” 
at Holy Island. Returned to his native land, 
Baillie found all things in confusion. 

An account of the proceeding of the parlia- 
ment of Scotland closes the first volume, to 
which are appended documents, chiefly original, 
illustrating the various events. The second 
volume opens with the steps taken to “ trans- 
. Baillie from Kilwinning to Glasgow, as 

rincipal. To this it appears he was averse, 
although he complains of much trouble and 
vexation in his parish. What follows is cha- 
racteristic both of the people and of the free 
speaking of their ministers :— 

“ Farder, I had been oft grieved with the excessive 
drinking of sundry of my parochiners: when my 
Lord Eglintoun’s daughter, my Lady Yester, was 
going to be married, I went over and admonished 
my Lord, and his children, and his servants, that 
they would bewarre of excesse ; and in regard my 
Lord Seatoun, Lord Semple, and other papists, would 
be present, I entreated the ordinar exercises of 
religion in the-familie might not be omitted, for their 
pleasure; notwithstanding all were omitted. My 
Lord Eglintoun himself stayed out of the Kirk on 
Sonday afternoon to bear my Lord Seatoun com- 
pany. My Lord Montgomerie having invited all 
the company to his house, there was among the Lords 
more drink than needed ; among some of the gen- 
tlemen and servants evident drunkenness. One that 
served a gentleman of my flock, who oft before had 
been excessive in drinking, within two days being in 
companie with a gentleman of our neighbour paroche, 
with whom at Newcastle, when both had been in 
drink, he had ane idle quarrell, they fell in words, 
though neither then was drunk, the other strook him 
dead with a whinger at one stroke, and for this his 
rashness, had his head the nixt day stroke off by the 
Justice. It had been a verie great losse of both the 
young gentlemen. The day thereafter, being Sonday, 
I was in high passion, Satan having so much pre- 
vailed at my elbow, and in the zeale of God, in pre- 
sence of all, did sharplie rebuke all sins came in my 
way, especiallie drunkenness and cold-ryfness in reli- 
gion ; somewhat also of the breach of Covenant was 
spoken. This was evill taken by manie of the Lords, 
bot Callendar was most displeased: Eglintoun 
thought himself publicklie taxed, and complained 
to everie one he mett with. Toall that spoke to me, 
I replyed, I had not spoken anything personallie, 
bot when upon so horrible occasion God’s Spirit had 
moved me, from the word of God, to rebuke open 
sin, if any took it in evill part, they behooved to know 
I was the servant of God, and would not spare to 
reprove sin in the face of King Charles, let be of all 
the Earles of Scotland ; and if this displeased them, 
I wish they were assured it should be bot a begin- 
ning; so long as they were my parochiners they 
should have much more of it. When my Lord Eg- 
lintoun some twenty days thereafter drew me by and 
admonished me sharplie of that day’s extravagancie 
and fume (as he spake,) I told him I had done nought 
bot my dutie, whereof I did not repent, nor would not 





be directed by him in my sermons, and if he was dis- 
pleased with my ministrie, he should not be long 
troubled with it.” 

Baillie, although somewhat extravagant in 
his notions of clerical importance, was an honest 
and independent man. In a subsequent letter, 
he complains that he has never been paid his 
expenses for his journey to London, although, at 
the request of the Commissioners, he was “ put 
to he Weer of frequent writing.” 

“ All that I receaved first or last was 50 lib. Ster- 
ling. I came from my house on my own charges to 
Darnton, and came from London home on my 
charges also. I wasallowed to keep ane young gen- 
tleman to attend me all that 8 months; whose ex- 
pences in apparell and purse I did bear. To disemble 
nothing, I got for the copies of the pieces I printed, 
from the Stationers at London, about four or five 
hundred merks worth of bookes ; bot besyde all this, 
I declare, that I find myself superexpended, above 
that fiftie pounds and all I got of the printers, weell 
near fiftie pound more. Everie one of the burgesses, 
besyde their charges for their voyadge home and 
a-field, receaved at London two hundred pound ster- 
ling, and that expreslie bot for the interim ; what 
they have gotten since, and what they expect them- 
selves know. As for me, I seek no recompense ; 
onlie if my reall and true charges may be defrayed 
to me, I will thank God and my Lord Chancellour 
for that favour; or if this my desyre may be found 
to his Lordship to be unreasonable, or may tend to 
anie long or publick agitation, I require no more 
favour bot that it may be suppressed ; for my meane 
estate hath not, thanks to God, so farr ever prevailed 
over the honestie of my mind, that I would choose to 
have my name tossed for large soumes.” 

But if emoluments did not reward his literary 
exertions, fame and high honour, more gratify- 
ing to the eager student, certainly did; and 
when, in 1643, Baillie was chosen as one of the 
four ministerial members of the Westminster 
Assembly of Divines, we doubt whether the 
most lucrative sale of his copyrights would have 
given him a tithe of the pleasure. To London 
therefore the Commissioners came; and were 
“welcomed in the Assembly by three harangues.”’ 
And work enough henceforth had our worthy 
divine: “ Manie a very brave dispute have we 
had,” is his exulting remark. And having over- 
thrown Episcopacy, he now addressed himself 
with the heartiest good-will to the rooting out 
of Independency. There is much shrewdness 
in his remark, that, “ with this faction we pur- 
pose not to meddle in haste, till it please God to 
advance our armie, which we expect will much 
assist our arguments.” 

Meanwhile, until this assistance should arrive, 
the reverend Commissioners from Scotland 
wielded their own weapons most manfully ; they 
preached and they speechified, they fasted, and 
they made long prayers, and they sent right 
loving letters to their friends abroad, requesting 
that they would send exhortations to the Assem- 
bly, to “be verie diligent to eschew that demo- 
cratic anarchy and independence of particular 
congregations,” of which they seem now to have 
stood in as great fear as of the archbishop and 
his “ Canterburians,” some three years since. 
But in despite of all their management, by some 
way or other, Independency began to show fight 
—not before it was needful, it appears, since 
Baillie very coolly remarks a page or two far- 
ther, that—“ the Independents being most able 
men, and of great credit, fearing no less than 
banishment from their native country if Presby- 
teries were erected, are watchful.”’ But although 
Episcopacy and “that way,” was now abolished 
by law, the hostility of Master Baillie pursues 
their least relics; and he writes with great glee 
—* Paul’s and Westminster are purged of their 
organs and images, and all that gave offence. 
My lord Manchester made two faire bonfires of 
such trinkets at Cambridge.”’ Soon after, a 
letter was received, ‘‘from the classis of Wal- 





cheren,” which came “ wonderful op rtunelye,” 
for it gave the Independents a rm. 9 trimming ; 
whereupon Master Baillie remarks to his Dutch 
correspondent, that most probably the synod of 
Zealand will follow in the same track and “ doe 
much good, especially if with their serious dis. 
suasion from Independency, and cordial exhorta- 
tion to erect synods, they joyn their councels for 
abolishing the relics of Romishsuperstition,—and 
above all, to beware of anie toleration of sects,” 
in which, as he remarks, ‘‘ yow (the Dutch) are 
ane evil and dangerous example.’”’ Meanwhile 
the Independents (and there were but five of 
them against a hundred and fifty) fought stoutly, 
—and ‘their emissaries,” our worthy writer 
laments, “ filled the ears of the people, that the 
assembly was but ane Antichristian meeting, 
which would erect a Presbyterie worse than 
bishops:’’ a conclusion to which “one John 
Milton” had already come, and in which the Par- 
liament ere long was forced to acquiesce. 

Baillie is an often quoted authority, (and, from 
the public situation which he held, and his un- 
impeachable integrity, one whose testimony is 
entitled to great respect,) to show “ the licentious- 
ness of the sectaries,” and the turbulence and 
insubordination of what we may call the Crom- 
wellian party; but the letters and extracts in 
these volumes, for the first time presented to the 
public, prove, that it was impossible for him to 
do justice to the principles and conduct of these 
men, his pre-conceived opinions were so strong 
against them; and we may readily believe that 
the widest stretch of his candour could allow but 
a small degree of virtue to those, whose very 
continuance in Christian communion he con- 
siders as a grievous sin. 

A striking instance of this occurs soon after : 
Baillie remarks on the mischief that the Inde- 
pendents were doing in Lord Manchester's army, 
among “our silly simple lads ;” it was therefore 
impossible to believe that they could be honoured 
by gaining a victory, when the advocates of 
Synods fled, so this is his account of Marston 
Moor :— 

“TI send yow, heirwith, two printed sheets of the 
passages of the battle. God was mercifull to us, 
We were in a sad conditione ; Prince Rupert had 
done a glorious piece of service: from nothing, had 
gathered, without money, a powerfull army, and in 
spite of all our three Generalls, had made us leave 
Yorke, after a long siege. But the blood of Bolton 
would not let him rest, till all the glory he had gott 
was lost in ane houre: against the mind of Newcastle 
and King, and all his councill of warre, he would 
fight, and pursue our army: where in half ane hour 
he lost all. The Independents sent up one quicklie, 
to assure, that all the glory of that night was theirs: 
that they, and their Generall-major Cromwell, had 
done it all their alone: but Captaine Stuart after- 
ward shew the vanitie and falsehood of their dis- 
graceful relation. God gave us that victorie wonder- 
fullie. There was three Generalls on each side, 
Lesley, Fairfax, and Manchester; Rupert, Newcastle, 
and King. Within halfe an hour and less, all six 
took them to their heels; this to yow alone. The 
disadvantage of the ground, and violence of the 
flower of Prince Rupert’s horse, carried all our right 
wing doune; only Eglintone keeped ground there to 
his great losse; his lieutenant-crowner, a most brave 
man, I feare shall die, and his son Robert be muti- 
late of ane arme. Lindsay had the greatest hazard 
of any; but the beginning of the victorie was from 
David Lesley, who before was much suspected of 
evill designes: he with the Scotts and Cromwell's 
horse, having the advantage of the ground, did dissi- 
pate all before them. For a while no quarter was 
given. Baylie, Lieutenant-General, and Lumisdane 
had the greatest burden of the conduct of all. Scarce 
ane hour did the fight last, till ane entire victorie was 
gotten. Never such large armies, this hundred years, 
mett in England, fifty thousand men on the field.” 

As Baillie feared, this victory made the Inde- 
pendents so bold, that there was “great increase 
of their conventicles.” In the interim, there- 
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fore, until the civil magistrate should bestow on 
the Assembly “ the power of the sword,” the aid 
of Master Edwards—the “shallow Edwards,” 
who has been, by Milton, indignantly handed 
down to fame with his colleagues, the “ Scotch 
what-d’ye-calls”—was sought, and he wrote “a 
splendid confutation.” This was a work entitled 
‘ Antapologia,’ and in violence only to be ex- 
Fe by his subsequent ‘Gangrzna.’ But still 
Independency increased, nor was Baillie’s horror 
of it lessened, by discovering that his “ verie good 
friende,” Sir Henry Vane the younger, had 
adopted its tenets, and that it was viewed with 
more favour by the parliamentary members. 
At this time, too, “ the Erastians,” with Selden 
as their leader, troubled the unfortunate As- 
sembly, who seem to have found that their dis- 
missal was now more ardently wished for, than 
ever their convocation had been. Still they bore 
up stoutly, and, as Baillie exultingly says, sent 
advice to the House of Commons of “ two ordi- 
nances, the one for the practice of the directorie,” 
“wherein preachers, writers, or publishers 
against it, were they dukes or peers, their third 
fault is the loss of all their goods and perpetual 
imprisonment.” 

The following extract is important. It has 
well been said, that more than half the truth of 
history lies in private letters: these are from 
Baillie’s private instructions to Mr. Crawford, 
written two days after the Battle of Naseby, 
but apparently before Baillie was informed 
of it:— 

“1, Informe where our army is? See what they 
will doe if Fairfax be beaten ? or what if Cromwell 
be victor, if at this nick of extreame danger they 
should not put the rest of their forces in a posture ? 
2. Only Essex is able, and may gett officers: Our 
three Majors are going, and on small conditions, (if 
loveing) may be keept; they will gett abundance of 
officers: By this meanes yow joyne the hearts of the 
nations, which, by the Independents craft, yow have 
near broke asunder ; yow make your selfe able to 
stand till the Scotts armie come up and joyne, or yow 
may be considerable for treating; also yow put your 
selfe in that case, that yow may not be enslaved by 
the Independents, but may be their masters; yow 
may capitulat so with Essex, that he be not able to 
betray yow.” 

The victory of Naseby was, therefore, scarcely 
viewed with ne pe by the Scots Commis- 
sioners ; and Baillie particularly laments over 
the exposure of the King’s double dealing by the 
publication of his letters. ‘I am feared for the 
consequence of these secrets,” says he; “ man 
foul things are found, which cannot but ak 
encrease our distrust, which before was great 
enough.” In October he writes: — ‘‘ Our 
wrestling with men and devils is great. Some 
very few now guides all at their pleasure, only 
through the default of our armie. For a long 
time om have not trusted us, but have had their 
secret fear of our colluding with the King.” A 
wise suspicion. Shortly after, he writes :—“ It’s 
true our army’s fruitlessness this whole year, and 
their too great plunder in their marches, irritates 
them (the English), and that which is worse, the 
great appearances that the King has been tam- 
pering with them, gives them great jealousy of 
us.” In his letter in the following January, he 
fears that “the Church, by law, will be given 
over to confusion; but that which vexes us most 
of all, is a report that is whispered of the King’s 
purpose to go to our armie:” and he adds, if 
this should be true, ‘‘ we will be proclaimed the 
most wicked traitors that ever were borne.” He 
soon after writes :—‘ the King sends thick mes- 
sages for a personal treaty ;” and in another, 
soon after, remarks :—‘“ the King, in a fortnight, 
will not know whither to go.” He, however, 
soon after, states that it is rumoured “ that the 
King resolves to goe to the Scots armie, know- 
ing their compassionate hearts, and love to the 
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King, if he would doe his duetie.” The following 
proves the truth of this rumour :— 
“fMemoranpum.] May 8th, 1646. . 

“The King, on Monday early, went, as Ashburn- 
ham’s man, out of Oxford. For almost eight dayes, 
great fear and ignorance here whither he had gone. 
Many did think he was in London, many that he was 
for Ireland. At last he was found in our armie at 
Newark. * * 

“The other week, by appearance by a secret 
instruction, our letters at the city-guards were taken, 
and broken up, and read in the House of Com- 
mons. One of John Cheislye’s has caused much 
noyse. For ourselves we are all weell; neither doe 
we fear any hard usage for any thing that can fall 
out. There is no appearance of any such wrong ; 
but there was great appearance of surrounding our 
armie at Newark, with all the forces they had, at 
least with twenty thousand weell-armed men, to take 
the King from us to prison, or to cut us off. This 
made us, after the ending of the capitulation for 
Newark, to retire with speed. We are now out of 
their danger in haste. The faction’s great designe is 
to continue the warre; a peace is their quick and 
evident ruine. The King’s being with us makes them 
madd; but all good people are very joyfull of it. 
Thanks to God, matters goes much better. These 
men’s credite is much fallen allreadie. The good 
partie has now the pluralitie in the Honse of Lords: 
many in the House of Commons are falling of our 
unfriends. It is hoped the City may yet remonstrate 
against the sects, and that to purpose, shortlie; but 
our great perplexitie is for the King’s disposition.” 

The passage we have marked in italics con- 
trasts curiously with Master Baillie’s before- 
expressed fear of their being taken for “ most 
wicked traitors.” Baillie, however, had still 
fresh sources of trouble: he soon finds that the 
King is little more conformable to their wishes 
than the Parliament had been, and he prays that 
“the poor prince may not ryine himself and 
his posteritie.” The second volume ends with 
Baillie’s return to Scotland, he and the Assembly 
having “ wrestled through the whole Confession :” 
and he concludes by remarking, in regard to the 
King, that “our dangers in Church and State 
are very imminent.” The third volume is pro- 
mised early in next year. 
its publication with interest, as, from what we 
have found in these, we are well assured that 
the hitherto unpublished portions of Baillie’s 
letters will supply some important, and probably 
unsuspected information, relative to the King 
and the Army. 





Excursions in Normandy. Edited from the 
Journal of a recent Traveller, by F. Shoberl, 
Esq. 2 vols. Colburn. 


Tuts pleasant and popular title is hardly justified 
by the character and contents of the work: in- 
deed, it was scarcely possible to have resided in 
the country and premeditated two octavo volumes 
on the subject, and made so few and such profit- 
less excursions. The work might more properly 
be described as a compilation on all sorts of sub- 
jects and speculations—history, antiquities, trade, 
commerce, manufactures, statistics, morals, 
manners, religion, superstition, irreligion—any- 
thing directly or remotely connected with Nor- 
mandy, or rather with some half-dozen localities, 
(Havre, Dieppe, Rouen, Caen, &c.) which the 
compiler has woven together after a fashion of 
his own, and through which there runs a slender 
thread of personal observation, just sufficient to 
indicate the route. The book, therefore, we need 
scarcely add, is very dull; there is no heart in it, 
no individuality; yet it may satisfy those whose 
literary appetites are not very discriminating, 
for it has been compiled with diligence; and 
such as are about to visit the places referred to 
may be repaid for the labour of wading through it: 
this is the most we can say in its favour. The 
editor, however, reports somewhat differently :— 
“These Excursions afford abundant intrinsic 
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evidence that the author is a man whose testi- 
mony is not liable to the suspicion of national 
partialities or prejudices, and whose observations 
are not the result of a rapid flight, like that of 
most of those birds of passage—modern tra- 
vellers—over the country visited, but of a stay 
of some duration at the most important places 
in the province. They prove him to be a man 
of deep reflection, of a sound heart as well as of 
an enlarged and enlightened mind; a man not 
disposed to square his notions on politics, reli- 
gion, morals, commerce, and the present not 
wholly unalarming state of society, according to 
any fashionable system or received theory, but 
boldly forming his judgment on all subjects under 
the guidance of Reason alone.”’ Besides these 
attractions, the volumes, as he reports, ‘“ possess 
a higher, a more solid, and a more permanent 
interest,’’ and he recommends them to the serious 
attention of statesmen, legislators, merchants and 
philanthropists. 

In the hope thenthat statesmen, legislators, &c. 
will take the hint of the editor, and consult the 
work, we shall content ourselves with a legend 
and an anecdote. Here is the legend, Le Bon- 
homme de Tatouville—for such of our readers as 
have neither crossed from Havre to Honfleur or 
dipped into the guide books. “ It is precisely these 
traditions,” says this German writer, who is said 
to be void of all national partialities, “ this habit 
of clothing a simple fact in a romantic dress, and 
handing it down to posterity in tales, ballads, and 
proverbs, this method of animating Nature, the 
hard rock, the blossoming tree, of attaching re- 
collections to it, and ennobling it by the natural 
poetry of a simple mind, that still bear witness 
to the German blood which flows in the veins of 
the Normans.” 

“Do you see yon tree overtopping all the others 
on the hill above Honfleur? One of its branches is 
so bent that it seems to turn back almost to the stem, 
while another, extended, points to the distance, and 
its foliage has some resemblance to a large head, 
with a sailor's broad-brimmed hat upon it. This is 
the Bonhomme de Tatouville. About a century 
since, the Seine changed its bed, and for several years 
the current kept close to the left bank, instead of 
running as it now does again along the right. This 
circumstance threw all the pilots and steersmen into 
no little perplexity, for they were obliged to study 
the river and its bed afresh, lest they should strike 
upon its many sand-banks, and precisely there where 
hitherto they had sailed in the greatest security. An 
old pilot of Tatouville, who had often risked his 
own life when there was a chance of saving the lives 
of others, resolved, when no longer able to direct the 
helm, not to relinquish his vocation to prevent dis- 
aster, and to succour those who were in danger. And 
so he went every morning before dawn of day to the 
spot perceptible from a great distance on which that 
tree stands, and there he stayed till late at night. 
Watchful and unwearied, he called out to every 
skipper that passed, telling him how he ought to 
steer, and what dangerous spots he ought to avoid, 
and was thus a benefactor to thousands, till death 
at length summoned him from the humane duty 
which he had imposed upon himself. For a service 
so entirely disinterested, our times would, probably, 
have bestowed a bit of red riband and a cross, and, 
perhaps, a paragraph in a newspaper, commendatory 
of the giver and the receiver ; it may be too not so 
much as that, unless chance had conveyed the name 
of the man to the drawing-room of some minister. 


| The grateful Normans choose a memorial of the 


bonhomme de Tatouville, as the sailors call the 
old pilot, and a living one, which every year bears 
green leaves, and bright blossoms, and fair fruit. 
And then the people without ceremony made a saint 
of the good man of Tatouville, and conferred on him 
the gift of performing miracles, because in his life- 
time he had rendered kind offices to his fellow-crea- 
tures. They relate concerning this tree, that, when 
the bonhomme de Tatouville felt that the day was 
approaching on which Death would call him from 
his post, he prayed to God to send him a successor, 
upon which the staff that supported the hoary seaman 
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struck root in the ground, grew up, assumed the 
shape of the bonhomme, and has from that time 
pointed the way to vessels in his stead. The tree 
was called after him le bonhomme de Tatouville, 
and it is venerated by the people like the shrine of a 
saint, and the communes of the whole country round 
contribute their quota for its protection and preserva- 
tion, because, as we have observed, it is still the 
blooming and fruit-bearing guide and director of the 
navigator.” 

Here is the history of another Norman pilot 
and his family, with which all our readers may 
not be familiar :— 

“In the night of the 31st of August, 1777, ina 
most tremendous storm, a vessel attempted to run 
into the harbour of Dieppe. Boussard, the pilot, who 
was never missing when the tempest raged, was on 
the pier, and seeing that the captain of the ship 
made several false manceuvres, he called to him with 
his speaking trumpet, directing him what to do, and 
strove by gestures to render himself intelligible. 
Owing to the storm and the darkness, his efforts 
proved unavailing, and the ship struck about thirty 
fathoms above the pier. Every body, excepting 
Boussard, gave up the crew for lost. Determined to 
save them, he was going to tie a rope round his body, 
in order to carry it to the ship; but his wife and 
children and his friends surrounded and besought 
him by all that was sacred not to rush uselessly into 
certain destruction. Boussard, listening only to the 
voice of humanity, reproached his friends with their 
cowardice, and at length prevailed upon them to 
take home his wife and children. Having tied one 
end of the rope round him and fastened the other to 
the pier, he plunged into the sea. Twenty times did 
the waves hurl him back upon the beach, and as often 
did he plunge again into the raging billows. A fresh 
wave flung him towards the ship, and he disappeared 
beneath her. <A general cry of horror proclaimed 
his destruction. But he had only dived to lay hold 
of a sailor whom the sea had swept from the deck, 
and whom he contrived to take senseless to the shore. 
A last attempt to reach the ship proved successful; 
he climbed her side, and conveyed to the crew the rope 
by which they were drawn ashore one after another. 
But Boussard had not yet finished his glorious work. 
Exhausted with his exertions, he was conducted by 
his friends to the nearest house. A gust of wind 
wafted to the shore the cry of a passenger who had 
been left behind, and Boussard soon learned that 
there was another fellow-creature to save. He felt 
his strength renewed, and, before those about him 
were aware, he had rushed out of the house, plunged 
again into the sea, and was battling with the same 
difficulties which he had before encountered, and 
which he overcame with the like success. The pas- 
senger was saved. Eight out of ten persons owed 
their lives to his courageous exertions. Louis XVI. 
made him a present of a thousand francs, and settled 
on him a pension of three hundred. He was ap- 
pointed keeper of the pier lighthouse—an office 
which has ever since been held by the Boussards, 
descending from father to son: and not a year has 
passed unmarked by deeds worthy of the first pos- 
sessor. Close to the parapet of the pier of Dieppe 
is a pole covered with copper, to which is fastened a 
chain. Here, in every storm since 1777, whether in 
the night or the day, a Boussard has taken his station, 
clinging to the chain, and served as a warning voice 
to those whom danger and the tempestuous sea pur- 
sued into the harbour. And though the waves broke 
over him, though they washed him from his post of 
honour, rising from their bosom he would again give 
advice with his speaking trumpet, in defiance of the 
sea and all its efforts. Fifty times has a Boussard 
risked his life to save the lives of others. Napoleon 
ordered a house to be built for him close to the spot 
where the first Boussard performed his heroic achieve- 
ment. He gave him the cross of honour. For more 
than half a century, whenever there has been a 
vessel or a fellow-creature to save, the people have 
asked, ‘ Have we no Boussard here ?*” 





Letters and Notes on the Manners, Customs, 
and Condition of the North American In- 
dians. By George Catlin. 

{Second Notice.] 

We shall now enter the country of the Sioux, 

one of the most numerous and warlike of the 





tribes, which, it is believed, could assemble from 
eight to ten thousand warriors, and one half of 
them, Mr. Catlin says, would be six feet or more 
in height :— 

“ There is no tribe on the Continent, perhaps, of 
finer looking men than the Sioux ; and few tribes 
who are better and more comfortably clad, and sup- 
plied with the necessaries of life. There are no parts 
of the great plains of America which are more abun- 
dantly stocked with buffaloes and wild horses, nor 
any people more bold in destroying the one for food, 
and appropriating the other to their use. There has 
gone abroad, from the many histories which have 
been written of these people, an opinion which is 
too current in the world, that the Indian is necessarily 
a poor, drunken, murderous wretch ; which account 
is certainly unjust as regards the savage, and doing 
less than justice to the world for whom such histories 
have been prepared. I have travelled several years 
already amongst these people, and I have not had my 
scalp taken, nor a blow struck me ; nor had occasion 
to raise my hand against an Indian ; nor has my pro- 
perty been stolen, as yet to my knowledge, to the 
value of a shilling; and that in a country where no 
man is punishable by law for the crime of stealing ; 
still some of them steal and murder too ; and if white 
men did not do the same, and that in defiance of the 
laws of God and man, I might take satisfaction in 
stigmatizing the Indian character as thievish and 
murderous, That the Indians in their native state 
are ‘drunken,’ is false ; for they are the only tempe- 
rance people, literally speaking, that ever I saw in my 
travels, or ever expect to see. If the civilized world 
are startled at this, it is the fact that they must battle 
with, not with me; for these people manufacture no 
spirituous liquor themselves, and know nothing of it 
until it is brought into their country and tendered to 
them by Christians. ‘That these people are ‘naked’ 
is equally untrue, and as easily disproved ; for I am 
sure that with the paintings I have made amongst 
the Mandans and Crows, and other tribes; and with 
their beautiful costumes which I have procured and 
shall bring home, I shall be able to establish the fact 
that many of these people dress, not only with 
clothes comfortable for any latitude, but that they 
also dress with some considerable taste and elegance. 
Nor am I quite sure that they are entitled to the 
name of ‘ poor,’ who live in a boundless country of 
green fields, with good horses to ride; where they 
are all joint tenants of the soil, together ; where the 
Great Spirit has supplied them with an abundance 
of food to eat—where they are all indulging in the 
pleasures and amusements of a lifetime of idleness 
and ease, with no business hours to attend to, nor 
professions to learn—where they have no notes in 
the bank or other debts to pay—no taxes, no tithes, 
no rents, nor beggars to touch and tax the sympathy 
of their souls at every step they go. Such might be 
poverty in the Christian world, but is sure to be a 
blessing where the pride and insolence of compara- 
tive wealth are unknown.” 

One horrible custom appears to —— gene- 
rally among the wandering tribes of the prairies, 
who are forced at times to make severe and 
hurried marches—that of leaving the aged and 
decrepit, who are unable to walk or ride, to 
perish ; and so universally is this established, 
that the aged themselves often insist on_ its 
being enforced. Mr. Catlin was at a village of 
the Puncahs when they had just struck their 
tents and were about to depart, and his atten- 
tion was directed by the Indian agent to a 
miserable helpless object, about, as it is called, 
to be exposed :— 

‘“‘ The tribe were going where hunger and dire ne- 
cessity compelled them to go, and this pitiable object, 
who had once been a chief, and a man of distinction 
in his tribe, who was now too old to travel, being 
reduced to mere skin and bones, was to be left to 
starve, or meet with such death as might fall to his 
lot, and his bones to be picked by the wolves! I 
lingered around this poor old forsaken patriarch for 
hours before we started, to indulge the tears of sym- 
pathy which were flowing for the sake of this poor 


benighted and decrepit old man, whose worn-out | 


limbs were no longer able to support him; their kind 
and faithful offices having long since been performed, 
and his body and his mind doomed to linger into the 


withering agony of decay, and gradual solitary death, 

I wept, and it was a pleasure to weep, for the painful 
looks and the dreary: prospects of this old veteran, 
whose eyes were dimmed, whose venerable locks were 
whitened by an hundred years, whose limbs were 
almost naked, and trembling as he sat by a small 
fire which his friends had left him, with a few sticks 
of wood within his reach, and a buffalo’s skin 
stretched upon some crotchets over his head. Such 
was to be his only dwelling, and such the chances for 
his life, with only a few half-picked bones that were 
laid within his reach, and a dish of water, without 
weapons or means of any kind to replenish them, or 
strength to move his body from its fatal locality. In 
this sad plight I mournfully contemplated this miser- 
able remnant of existence, who had unluckily out. 
lived the fates and accidents of wars to die alone, at 
death’s leisure. His friends and his children had all 
left him, and were preparing in a little time to be 
on the march. He had told them to leave him, * he 
was old,’ he said,‘ and too feeble to march.’ My 
children,’ said he, ‘our nation is poor, and it is ne- 
cessary that you should all go to the country where 
you can get meat,—my eyes are dimmed and my 
strength is no more; my days are nearly all num- 
bered, and I am a burthen to my children—I cannot 
go, and I wish to die. Keep your hearts stout, and 
think not of me; I am no longer good for anything,’ 
In this way they had finished the ceremony of ez- 
posing-him, and taken their final leave of him,” I 
advanced to the old man, and was undoubtedly the 
last human being who held converse with him. I sat 
by the side of him, and though he could not dis- 
tinctly see me, he shook me heartily by the hand 
and smiled, evidently aware that I was a white man, 
and that I sympathized with his inevitable misfor. 
tune. I shook hands again with him, and left him, 
steering my course towards the steamer which was a 
mile or more from me, and ready to resume her 
voyage up the Missouri.” 

“Some months after,” says Mr. Catlin, “ when 
passing by the site of the Puncah village, in my 
canoe, I went ashore with my men, and found 
the poles and the buffalo skin, standing as they 
were left, over the old man’s head. The fire- 
brands were lying nearly as I had left them, 
and I found at a few yards distant the skull, 
and other of his bones, which had been picked 
and cleaned by the wolves; which is probably 
all that any human being can ever know of his 
final and melancholy fate.” 

We shall now join a party about to cross the 
plains for a distance of 200 miles, to the mouth 
of the Teton river :— 

“ We took leave of our friends on the boat, and 
now mounting the green bluffs, steered our course 
from day to day over a level prairie, without a tree 
or a bush in sight, to relieve the painful monotony, 
filling our canteens at the occasional little streams 
that we passed, kindling our fires with dried buffalo 
dung, which we collected on the prairie, and stretch- 
ing our tired limbs on the level turf whenever we 
were overtaken by night. * * Every rod of our way 
was over a continuous prairie, with a verdant green 
turf of wild grass of six or eight inches in height; 
and most of the way enamelled with wild flowers, 
and filled with a profusion of strawberries. For two 
or three of the first days, the scenery was monoto- 
nous, and became exceedingly painful from the fact, 
that we were (to use a phrase of the country) ‘ out 
of sight of land,’ i. e. out of sight of anything rising 
above the horizon, which was a perfect straight line 
around us, like that of the blue and boundless ocean. 
The pedestrian over such a discouraging sea of green, 
without a landmark before or behind him, without a 
beacon to lead him on, or define his progress, feels 
weak and overcome when night falls; and he stretches 
his exhausted limbs, apparently on the same spot 
where he has slept the night before, with the same pro- 
spect before and behind him ; the same grass, and the 
same wild flowers beneath and about him ; the same 
canopy over his head, and the same cheerless sea of 
green to start upon in the morning. It is difficult to 





describe the simple beauty and serenity of these 
scenes of solitude, or the feelings of feeble man, 
| whose limbs are toiling to carry him through them— 
' without a hill or tree to mark his progress, and con- 


, Vince him that he is not, like a squirrel in his cage, 
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after all his toil, standing still. One commences on 

inations like these, with a light heart, and a 
nimble foot, and spirits as buoyant as the very air 
that floats along by the side of him; but his spirit 
goon tires, and he lags on the way that is rendered 
more and intolerable by the tantalizing 
mirage that epens before him beautiful lakes, and 
lawns, and copses ; or by the looming of the prairie 
ahead of him, that seems to rise in a parapet, and 
decked with its varied flowers, phantom-like, flies 
and moves along before him. I got on for a couple 
of days in tolerable condition, and with some con- 
siderable applause ; but my half-breed companions 
took the lead at length, and left me with several 
other novices far behind, which gave me additional 
pangs; and I at length felt like giving up the jour- 
ney, and throwing myself upon the ground in hope- 
less despair. I was not alone in my misery, how- 
ever, but was cheered and encouraged by looking 
back and beholding several of our party half a mile 
or more in the rear of me, jogging along, and suffer- 
ing more agony in their new experiment than I was 
suffering myself. Their loitering and my murmurs, 
at length, brought our leaders to a halt, and we held 
a sort of council, in which I explained that the pain 
in my feet was so intolerable, that I felt as if I 
could go no further; when one of our half-breed 
leaders stepped up to me, and addressing me in 
French, told me that I must * turn my toes in’ as the 
Indians do, and that I could then go on very well. 
We halted a half-hour, and took a little refresh- 
ment, whilst the little Frenchman was teaching his 
lesson to the rest of my fellow-novices, when we 
took up our march again; and I soon¢found upon 
trial, that by turning my toes in, my feet went more 
easily through the grass; and by turning the weight 
of my body more equally on the toes (enabling each 
one to support its proportionable part of the load, 
instead of throwing it all on to the joints of the big 
toes, which is done when the toes are turned out), I 
soon got relief, and made my onward progress very 
well, I rigidly adhered to this mode, and found no 
difficulty on the third and fourth days of taking the 
lead of the whole party, which I constantly led until 
our journey was completed.” 

Mr. Catlin enters into a very minute descrip- 
tion of the religious ceremonies of the Indians, 
their weapons of offence and defence, danees, 
musical instruments, pipes, calamets, toma- 
hawks, clubs, scalping-knives, &c., concluding 
the volume with a full account of the Bison or 
Buffalo—once joint tenant with the Red Man, of 
all that vast continent; now flying with him from 
advancing civilization, and doomed with him to 

rish. e name of Buffalo, Mr. Catlin says, 
is most erroneously applied to this animal, which 
has very little resemblance to the Eastern buf- 
falo. Though once spread over the whole country 
from the Rocky Mountains to the Atlantic, it is 
now confined to the prairies of the West. The 
bull buffalo often grows to the enormous weight 
of two th d pounds. These animals are 
gregarious, but not migratory. It is no un- 
common thing, at particular seasons, to see 
several thousands together—at other times they 
are found scattered about the country in families 
and herds :— 

“The chief hunting amusement of the Indians in 

parts consists in the chase of the buffalo, which 
is almost invariably done on horseback, with bow and 
lance. In this exercise, which is highly prized by 
them, as one of their most valued amusements, as 
well as for the principal mode of procuring meat for 
their subsistence, they become exceedingly expert ; 
and are able to slay these huge animals with appa- 
rent ease. * * In the dead of the winters, which are 
very long and severely cold in this country, where 
horses cannot be brought into the chase with any 
avail, the Indian runs upon the surface of the snow 
by the aid of his snow shoes, which buoy him up, 
while the great weight of the buffaloes sinks them 
down to the middle of their sides, and completely 
stopping their progress, ensures them certain and 
easy victims to the bow or lance of their pursuers, 
The snow in these regions often lies during the win- 
ter, to the depth of three and four feet, being blown 
away from the tops and sides of the hills in many 
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places, which are left bare for the buffaloes to graze 
upon, whilst it is drifted in the hollows and ravines 
to a very great depth, and rendered almost entirely 
impassable to these huge animals, which, when closely 
pursued by their enemies, endeavour to plunge 
through it, but are soon wedged in and almost un- 
able to move, where they fall an casy prey to the 
Indian, who runs up lightly upon his snow shoes 
and drives his lance to their hearts. The skins are 
then stripped off, to be sold to the Fur Traders, and 
the carcasses left to be devoured by the wolves. This 
is the season in which the greatest number of these 
animals are destroyed for their robes—they are most 
easily killed at this time, and their hair or fur being 
longer and more abundant, gives greater value to the 
robe. * * ere are several varieties of the wolf 
species in this country, the most formidable and most 
numerous of which are white, often sneaking about 
in gangs or families of fifty or sixty in number, ap- 
pearing in distance, on the green prairies, like nothing 
but a flock of sheep. Many of these animals grow to 
a very great size, being I should think, quite a match 
for the largest Newfoundland dog. At present, 
whilst the buffaloes are so abundant, and these fero- 
cious animals are glutted with the buffaloes’ flesh, 
they are harmless, and everywhere sneak away from 
man’s presence ; which I scarcely think will be the 
case after the buffalocs are all gone, and they are 
left, as they must be, with scarcely anything to eat. 
They always are seen following about in the vicinity 
of herds of buffaloes, and stand ready to pick the 
bones of those that the hunters leave on the ground, 
or to overtake and devour those that are wounded, 
which fall an easy prey to them. While the herd of 
buffaloes are together, they scem to have little dread 
of the wolf, and allow-them to come in close com- 
pany with them. The Indian then, has taken ad- 
vantage of this fact, and often places himself under 
the skin of this animal, and crawls for a half a mile 
or more on his hands and knees, until he approaches 
within a few rods of the unsuspecting group, and 
easily shoots down the fattest of the throng.” 


“During the season of the year whilst the calves 
are young, the male seems to stroll about by the side 
of the dam, as if for the purpose of protecting the 
young, at which time'it is exceedingly hazardous to 
attack them, as they are sure to turn upon their pur- 
suers. The buffalo calf during the first six months 
is red, and has so much the appearance of a red calf 
in cultivated fields, that it could easily be mingled 
and mistaken amongst them. In the fall, when it 
changes its hair it takes a brown coat for the winter, 
which it always retains. In pursuing a large herd of 
buffaloes at the season when their calves are but a 
few weeks old, I have often been exceedingly amused 
with the curious maneuvres of these shy little things. 
Amidst the thundering confusion of a throng of 
several hundreds or several thousands of these ani- 
mals, there will be many of the calves that lose sight 
of their dams; and being left behind by the throng, 
and the swift passing hunters, they endeavour to se- 
crete themselves, when they are exceedingly put to it 
on a level prairie, where nought can be seen but the 
short grass of six or eight inches in height, save an 
occasional bunch of wild sage, a few inches higher, to 
which the poor affrighted things will run, and, drop- 
ping on their knees, will push their noses under it, 
and into the grass, where they will stand for hours, 
with their eyes shut, imagining themselves securely 
hid, whilst they are standing up quite straight upon 
their hind feet and can easily be seen at several miles 
distance. It is a familiar amusement for us accus- 
tomed to these scenes, to retreat back over the ground 
where we have just escorted the herd, and approach 
these little trembling things, which stubbornly main- 
tain their position, with their noses pushed under the 
grass, and their eyes strained upon us, as we dismount 
from our horses and are passing around them. From 
this fixed position they are sure not to move, until 
hands are laid upon them, and then, after a desperate 
struggle, for a moment, the little thing is conquered, 
and makes no further resistance. I have often, in 
concurrence with a known custom of the country, 
held my hands over the eyes of the calf, and breath- 
ed a few strong breaths into its nostrils; after which 
I have, with my hunting companions, rode several 
miles into our encampment, with the little prisoner 
busily following the heels of my horse the whole way, 
as closely and as affectionately as its instinct would 





attach it to the company of itsdam! This is one of 
the most extraordinary things that I have met with 
in the habits of this wild country, and although I had 
often heard of it, and felt unable exactly to believe it, 
I am now willing to bear testimony to the fact, from 
the numerous instances which I have witnessed since 
I came into the country. During the time that I re- 
sided at this. post, in the spring of the year, on my 
way up the river, I assisted (in numerous hunts of 
the buffalo, with the Fur Company's men,) in bring- 
ing, in the above manner, several of these little pri- 
soners, which sometimes followed for five or six miles 
close to our horses’ heels, and even into the Fur Com- 
pany’s Fort, and into the stable where our horses 
were led.” 

“It is truly a melancholy contemplation for the 
traveller in this country, to anticipate the period, 
which is not far distant, when the last of these noble 
animals, at the hands of white and red men, will fall 
victims to their cruel and improvident rapacity ; 
leaving these beautiful green fields, a vast and idle 
waste, unstocked and unpeopled for ages to come, 
until the bones of the one, and the traditions of the 
other will have vanished, and left scarce an intelligi- 
ble trace behind. That the reader should not think me 
visionary in these contemplations, or romancing in 
making such assertions, I will hand him the following 
item of the extravagancies which are practised in 
these regions, and rapidly leading to the results which 
Ihave just named. * * Only a few days before I 
arrived, (when an immense herd of buffaloes had 
showed themselves on the opposite side of the river 
almost blackening the plains for a great distance,) 
a party of five or six hundred Sioux Indians on 
horseback, forded the river about mid-day, and 
spending a few hours amongst them, recrossed the 
river at sun-down and came into the Fort with four- 
teen hundred fresh buffalo tongues, which were thrown 
down in a mass, and for which they required but a 
few gallons of whiskey, which was soon demolished, 
indulging them in a little, and harmless carouse.” 

This was at the season when their skins were 
without fur, and therefore not worth stripping 
off. Mr. Catlin feelingly regrets this—for the 
red men and the buffaloes, he is of opinion, have 
taken up their last homes in the prairies, and 
the bones of the extinct races will bleach to- 
gether. And yet this, he says, will be profitless 
to white men :— 

“This strip of the country, which extends from 
the province of Mexico to lake Winnepeg on the 
North, is almost one entire plain of grass, which is, 
and ever must be, useless to cultivating man. It is 
here, and here chiefly, that the buffaloes dwell ; and 
with, and hovering about them, live and flourish the 
tribes of Indians whom God made for the enjoyment 
of that fair land and its luxuries, It is a melancholy 
contemplation for one who has travelled as I have, 
through these realms, and seen this noble animal in 
all its pride and glory, to contemplate it so rapidly 
wasting from the world, drawing the irresistible con- 
clusion too, which one must do, that its species is 
soon to be extinguished, and with it the peace and 
happiness (if not the actual existence) of the tribes 
of Indians, who are joint tenants with them, in the 
occupancy of these vast and idle plains. * * Such 
scenes might easily have been preserved, and still 
could be cherished on the great plains of the West, 
without detriment to the country or its borders ; for 
the tracts of country on which the buffaloes have 
assembled, are uniformly sterile, and of no available 
use to cultivating man. It is on these plains, which 
are stocked with buffaloes, that the finest specimens 
of the Indian race are to be seen. It is here that 
the savage is decorated in the richest costume. — It is 
here, and here only, that his wants are all satisfied, 
and even the luxuries of life are afforded him in abun- 
dance. And here also is he the proud and honour- 
able man (before he has had teachers or laws), above 
the imported wants, which beget meanness and vice ; 
stimulated by ideas of honour and virtue, in which 
the God of Nature has certainly not curtailed him. 
There are, by a fair calculation, more than 300,000 
Indians, who ere now subsisted on the flesh of the 
buffaloes, and by those animals supplied with all the 
luxuries of life which they desire, as they know of 
none others. The great variety of uses to which they 
convert the body and other parts of that animal, 
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are almost incredible to the person who has not 
actually dwelt amongst these people, and closely 
studied their modes and customs. Every part of 
their flesh is converted into food, in one shape or 
another, and on it they entirely subsist. The robes 
of the animals are worn by the Indians instead of 
blankets—their skins, when tanned, are used as 
coverings for their lodges, and for their beds; un- 
dressed, they are used for constructing canoes—for 
saddles, for bridles,—l'arréts, lasos, and thongs. The 
horns are shaped into ladles and spoons—the brains 
are used for dressing the skins—their bones are used 
for saddle trees—for war clubs, and scrapers for grain- 
ing the robes—and others are broken up for the 
marrow-fat which is contained in them. Their 
sinews are used for strings and backs to their bows— 
for thread to string their beads and sew their dresses. 
The feet of the animals are boiled, with their hoofs, 
for the glue they contain, for fastening their arrow 
points, and many other uses. The hair from the 
head and shoulders, which is long, is twisted and 
braided into halters, and the tail is used for a fly 
brush. In this wise do these people convert and 
use the various parts of this useful animal, and with 
all these luxuries of life about them, and their nume- 
rous games, they are happy (God bless them) in the 
ignorance of the disastrous fate that awaits them. 
Yet this interesting community, with its sports, its 
wildnesses, its languages, and all its manners and cus- 
toms, could be perpetuated, and also the buffaloes, 
whose numbers would increase and supply them with 
food for ages and centuries to come, if a system of 
non-intercourse could be established and preserved. 
But such is not to be the case—the buffalo’s doom 
is sealed, and with their extinction must assuredly 
sink into real despair and starvation, the inhabitants 
of these vast plains, which afford for the Indians no 
other possible means of subsistence; and they must 
at last fall a prey to wolves and buzzards, who will 
have no other bones to pick.” 

We have now only to await the publication of 
the second volume, which is promised forthwith. 








Dodd's Church History, Vol. 1V., with Notes, &c. 
by the Rev. M. A. Tierney.—Most Protestants will 
be glad to have an opportunity of seeing the views 
which Romish writers take of the origin and progress 
of the Reformation in England, because they are 
aware that partisan historians on both sides have 
suppressed, distorted, and mis-stated facts, and that 
truth can only be obtained by making one act asa 
check upon the other. We should, however, have 
more gladly seen an original work from Mr. Tierney 
than a new edition of Dodd; the commentary is out 
of all proportion more valuable and extensive than 
the text, and the necessity of correcting errors has 
led the editor into digressive controversies which be- 
wilder and fatigue the reader, while at the same time 
they withdraw his attention from subjects of much 
greater importance. The chief interest of this volume 
arises from the light it throws upon the persecutions 
to which the English Catholics were subjected during 
the reign of James I., derived from the records of 
their trials and sentences in the State Paper Office. 
It is a sickening narrative ; but at the same time not 
devoid of instruction, for it shows that bigotry and 
intolerance, bad as they are, have been used as pre- 
texts to veil worse motives. The reasons why the 
courtiers of James evinced such a determination to 
punish Popery are rendered sufficiently intelligible, 
when we find that the fines of recusants were assigned 
to hungry and rapacious favourites as sources of a 
comfortable income, and that fervid zeal was sure of 
finding its reward in a grant of confiscations. We 
regret to say, that Mr. Tierney, by encumbering him- 
self with Dodd, has rendered his account of the Ca- 
tholic seminaries established on the continent all but 
unintelligible. This was a subject on which the late 
Mr. Pitt anxiously sought for information, because it 
would have afforded means of estimating the expense 
necessary for the domestic education of the Catholic 
priesthood in the British empire. We trust that Mr. 
Tierney will resume the subject, and give an account 
of the present state of these institutions. 
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COPAN. 

(These lines were suggested by an extract from Stephens’s 
Travels, which appeared in a former number of the Athen. 
ante, p. 576). 

*T was in the western wilderness 

Of everlasting trees, 
Where rose no sound of step or voice 
Upon the lonely breeze,— 
Where never light of sun or star 
Might shine through bower or glade, — 
Why came the stranger then so far, 
To pierce its depth of shade? 


Did not his childhood’s eye the land 
Of ancient woods behold, 

In summer's greenness darkly grand, 
Or autumn’s gorgeous gold ? 

Had he not heard the tempest sweep 
Through forests vast and hoar, 

Like some yet undiscovered deep 
Lone sounding on its shore? 


But from the southern wilds there came 
A voice of olden time— 

An echo of departed fame 
Dwelt in that golden clime; 

And there the dauntless traveller found 
His toil repaid at last, 

For wreaths of countless summers crown’d 
A city of the past: 


The birds had sung its solitude 
While silent ages swept,— 

And palm trees, where its altars stood, 
Their voiceless vigil kept,— 

And flowers grew fair amid the homes 
Of a departed race, 

Whose skill had raised the ruined domes 
Of that green desert place. 


Was theirs, when Greece and Time were young, 
The land of Plato’s dreams, 
Whose glory round his visions hung 
By far and classic streams ? 
Or had its fading splendour shone 
Like sunset o’er the seas, 
And lit through trackless waves alone 
The fearless Genoese ? 


How have they perished from the earth, 
By lyre and pen forgot ? 

Alike their destiny and birth— 
They were—and they are not! 

Time swept unto forgetfulness 
Their glory and their power, 

And green the ancient forest grows 
O’er temple, tomb, and tower ;— 


For Nature’s hand is mighty still,— 
The thrones of earth decay, 

The sword of war, the pen of skill, 
And wisdom, pass away ; 

But widé sue spreads her leafy pall, 
Or bids the harvest wave— 

And the glory and the conquest all 
Are thine, devouring grave! 
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ANCIENT RUINS IN YUCATAN. 
BY THE CHEVALIER FRIEDRICHSTHAL. 

(The rts which have from time to time reached us ang 
been published, respecting the extraordinary monuments 
scattered over Central America, have awakened public 
interest (see a beautiful Poem in this day’s paper) rather 
than satisfied it; we are happy, therefore, to have it 
in our power to offer some particulars of the explora. 
tions of a late traveller —the Chevalier Friedrichsthal, 
of Vienna. The Chevalier is a distinguished botanist, 
and proceeded to America, to carry on his physical ang 
botanical researches, but was so struck with the account 
of these ruins, that he resolved to visit the province 
of Yucatan; and he considers them of such interest and 
importance, that he is anxious that an Exploring Expe- 
dition, with all necessary means and appliances, should be 
sent out, expressly to make a complete survey of them. On 
Saturday last the Chevalier met at Mr. J. E. Gray’s, at the 
British Museum, a party of gentlemen, amongst whom were 
Mr. Hamilton, Baron Hiigel, Sir H. Ellis, Sir C. Chambers, 
Messrs. Yates, Fellows, Scharff, &c., to whom he exhibited 
twenty-five or thirty Daguerréotypes of the ruins, plans of 
three towns which he had particularly examined, and a 
portfolio of drawings of details of the buildings, statues, and 
columns; and to whom he read the accompanying paper, 
giving a sketch of his journey, and a general description 
of the ruins.] 

I landed in the month of December, 1838, at the 
mouth of the river S. Juan, in the Central American 
state of Nicaragua, with the intention of exploring 
that unknown part of the western continent. I pro- 
ceeded first to the large lake, bearing the name of 
the state, and penetrated into the interior of the 
province of Chondales, on its north-eastern shore, 
inhabited by some scattered tribes of Mosquito In- 
dians, and passed round its northern shore to the 
city of Grenada. 

After having visited the interesting islands of the 
lake, the largest of which, from its innumerable bury- 
ing-places, seems to have been another Meroe of 
the extinct nation once settled in those regions, I 
directed my steps to the neighbouring lake of Mana- 
gua, then crossed the Cordilleras, and took the route, 
bordering the Pacific, towards the southern gulf of 
Nicoya. I ascended and measured the most im. 
portant of the isolated volcanoes to be met with in 
this track, collected many geological specimens, and 
a rich booty of mountain plants. Having passed the 
Aguacate mountain, I ascended to the high plain 
of Costarica, almost surrounded by extinguished 
volcanoes, among which one, situated between the 
city of Caotago and the shore of the Atlantic, 
rises to the height of nearly 12,000 English feet. 
At the commencement of the rainy season I de- 
scended through the wild forests of the river Zara- 
piqui to the northern harbour of S. Juan, and em. 
barked for the United States, touching in my passage 
at Jamaica, St. Domingo, and Cuba. 

Highly gratified with the results of this first voyage, 
and animated by the accounts of the American tra- 
veller, Mr. Stephens, respecting the antiquarian 
riches of the southern provinces of Mexico, I left the 
States in the month of July 1840, and entered the 
peninsula of Yucatan at its eastern shore, resolved 
to connect with my physical and botanical researches 
an examination of these ancient monuments. The 
actually independent State of Yucatan bears the ap- 
pearance of a poor and sterile country, far inferior to 
the lands on the Atlantic borders in general. Its 
crust of stone marl is in many parts of the inhabited 
districts, to a great extent, bare and without any 
alluvial soil. The deepenings and basons only, pecu- 
liar to that kind of formation, where mould is accu- 
mulated, are fit for cultivation. There are, however, 
on the north-eastern coast, and in the south of the 
peninsula, very rich woodlands, but these are in pos 
session of the indolent Indians, who scarcely produce 
enough for their own immediate wants. There are 
no mountains, and only a chain of low hills in the 
west, and not even a single river throughout the 
whole monotonous plain ; consequently, the breed- 
ing of cattle is attended with great difficulties. 

It is 350 years since the Caucasian race first set foot 
on the soil of the western continent ; but wherever the 
Spaniard held his dominion, jealousy and avarice 
excluded all other nations from intercourse with the 
monopolized country. The accounts of the first 
conquerors contain many notices of the splendid 
buildings which they met with in Mexico and Yuca 
tan; the Ecclesiastical chronicles of the country gave 
likewise some superficial descriptions of such build- 
ings. Ignorance and avarice, however, not only forbid 
the government to publish to the world any particulars 
of these remarkable works, but fanaticism left no 
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means untried to destroy the most innocent objects 
connected with the heathens, and it succeeded ; not 
even a tradition remains among the tribes of the 
Maya Indians respecting the former state of the 
country. Thus, too, those interesting structures, the 
only witnesses of the power and knowledge of past 

and nations, have gradually fallen to ruin with- 
out having even excited the attention of the con- 
querors ; and hieroglyphics, and statues, and bas- 
reliefs, which covered their walls, and from which, 
in their perfect state, important information might 
have been obtained, are now disjoined, fallen, and 
broken, and mere antiquarian curiosities. We have 
no means of determining the number of those ancient 
works scattered over the surface of Yucatan, but 
they are very numerous. They are found sometimes 
isolated, sometimes in large masses, which, accord- 
ing to appearance, are the remains of great cities. 
This tract of country, which extends from the coast 
of the Laguna de Terminos to the north-east, exhi- 
bits an almost uninterrupted range of mounts and 
towns, till it reaches the sanctuaries of the island of 
Cozumet. 

Three different epochs of art may be distinguished 
in these structures ; and they bear undoubted traces 
of identity of origin with the remains of Palenque. 
This is especially the case with the earlier works, 
which are composed of large rough blocks, put 
together without cement; and such are the build- 
ings at a place near the Hacienda Aki, situated 
twenty-seven English miles E.S.E. from Merida. 
At Chichenitza, eighty-four miles further off, but 
in the same direction, and having much the appear- 
ance of a sacred city, we find doorways and interior 
walls decorated with human figures and symbols 
carved in stone ; we meet there, too, with colonnades, 
though of clumsy structure, surprising for their extent ; 
at one place 480 pillars lie prostrate on the ground, 
which once belonged to one single edifice. On the 
contrary, at Usmal, a place situated between Merida 
and Campeche, which Mr. Waldeck has already 
briefly noticed, there are scarcely any ornaments to 
be found in the interior of the buildings; but the 
stone-work of the outside walls is more sumptuous 
and more neatly finished. Neither is there any trace 
whatever of any large building or portico with pillars. 
I cannot here attempt a detailed description of the 
different objects which came within my observa- 
tion, but I will endeavour to give some account of 
the principal characteristics which distinguish all 
these buildings, as it may serve for comparison with 
the accounts of others. These distinguishing points 
are:—1. The apparently sudden erection of whole 
cities. 2. The accurate reference to the east in the 
erection of all sacred buildings. 3. The foundations 
consist of a sort of concrete of mortar and small 
stenes, 4, The walls, both internally and externally, 
are covered with a range of solid stones cut to paral- 
lelograms of 8 and 12 inches in length and 5 to 7 in 
height; the interval filled up with the same con- 
erete mass as used in the base. Nowhere is there 
any trace of the employment of bricks or Egyptian 
tiles. 5. The elevation of all the buildings, without 
exception, by means of one or several terraces of 
more or less considerable height. 6. The usual 
manner of construction was limited to one story; 
the shape of the buildings was long and narrow, and 
as there were no windows, the depth was limited to two 
rooms, of which the inner one could have no more light 
than was obtained through the communicating door. 
The doorways, which are generally square, are six or 
seven feet high, and of equal breadth ; traces are yet to 
be seen in some few instances of holes or stone rings, 
proving that the doors were so constructed that they 
could be shut on occasion. 7. The height of the edi- 
fices rarely exceeds twenty to thirty feet. The outside 
walls rise generally from the base, without break, to 
about half the height of the building, when there is 
a variable. number of cornices, which, after a plain 
or adorned interval, close likewise the upper edge. 
The most important buildings exhibit in this upper 
space an astonishing variety of hieroglyphics and ele- 
gant figures ; even statuary was employed to increase 
the splendour. The constructions of an inferior 
order have at the same place ranges of small half 
columns. There are further, as well inside as out- 
side of the buildings, long rough stones, projected 
from the walls, usually arranged one above the other, 
and increasing in size from below. 8, The ceilings 
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of all interior spaces consist of acute arches, closed 
on the top with a layer of flat stones. The propor- 
tion of the walls to the sine of the arch, varies from 
2:1to1:2, Stones, cut to the shape of a wedge, 
with oblique heads, were employed to form the sine. 
9. The arch supports a flat roof, the surface of which, 
instead of being slated, is covered with a concrete 
of ground stones and marl, very consistent and 
thoroughly petrified. The same kind of composition 
covers the floors of the apartments. The. roof itself 
is frequently bordered by a kind of raised filagree or 
pierced stone work. 10. The application of timber 
for lintels and rafters, the first of which still bear 
traces of the original carved characters. 11. The 
outside of the walls does not present any mark 
of rough cast or painting. The interior of some 
structures is, however, covered with a thin layer of a 
very fine stucco, on which the colours are still to be 
recognized ; the bordering at the basis of the walls 
generally being sky blue, the upper part light green, 
the arches showing the traces of fantastical figures in 
varying lively colours. In regard to the carved 
figures in the sides of the doorways, it may be noticed 
that the colouring of the uncovered part of the body 
is of a dark yellow, the vestments green and blue, 
the background of a dark red. Their attitude is 
always directed to the entrance. 12. Vent-holes 
exist in every room below the cornice. They are of 
a square or round form, three or five inches in dia- 
meter, and more or less numerous in different build- 
ings. There are niches also in the apartments and 
corridors, in some cases with symbolical signs and 
hieroglyphics, carved circles, hewn rings, &c. 


on its surface, and besides the outlines, the back- 
ground is generally chiselled out, though sometimes 
the artist was satisfied with carving the outlines 
superficially in the rock. The most common orna- 
ment on sacred buildings was a winding serpent, 
generally representing the rattlesnake of this country. 
As to the local impression of the architecture of all 
these buildings, I have still to add, that the refined 
conceptions of the artist have evidently been exe- 
cuted in a very inferior manner, for the stones are 
often very carelessly joined together, showing inter- 
vals of several inches filled up with mortar. The 
same neglect is also observed in the choice of stones, 
there being frequently very little correspondence in 
regard to form and size. We may reasonably, there- 
fore, suppose that the aborigines of the country were 
unable .to execute the works planned by their con- 
querors. We met however, particularly at Usmal, 
with sufficient proofs of a more advanced art in the 
execution of their sculptures ; and their skill in plastic 
shows itself in the idols and figures of clay, which are 
frequently found in the urns of their sepulchres, 
which are superior to anything, in regard to art, which 
the nation produced. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 

[The following letter only reached us this week, or it 
would have had precedence in the order of publication. The 
previous letters received from Mr. D’Abbadie since his arrival 
in Abyssinia, and giving an account of his adventurous 
journey through that country, will be found in No. 662 (from 
Mussawwa’), No. 668 (from Adwa), No. 677 (from A’den), in 
which last he announces that he has been compelled by 
Oobie to return, and gives some particulars of his route to 
the sea frontiers of Togray, No. 690 (from Aden), and No. 697 
(from Suez). The letter which we publish this day, continues 
the account of his route from Adwa to Mayt’ahlo, where his 
further progress was stopped. } 

Tujoorah, Feb. 3, 1841. 
He was forswouke and all forswat, 
Men might have seen through both his cheeks 
And every wang tooth where it sat.—CHAvcER. 

In my Adwa letter [4then. No. 668], now long 
gone by, I sketched our journey from the sea coast 
to what is usually looked on as the metropolis of 
Northern Abyssinia. Some gentlemen, nursed, as it 
would seem, by the hand of Themis, have asked me 
how I could venture to call myself and party honest 
smugglers. I plead guilty ; but in extenuation of a 
misdemeanour, which however most travellers are 
more or less inclined to commit, I now beg leave to 
relate our very legal journey from Adwa to Maytihlo. 

_ When any one of consequence travels in Abys- 
sinia he chooses towards nightfall his place of rest, 
sits down in silence in an open part of the village and 
waits thearrival of the Shoom, or keeper of the bounds. 
The traveller is entitled to a goat in a k’willa [low- 
land], to a sheep in a d&ga [upland], with a suitable 








quantity of beer and two loaves, or rather flat cakes 
of bread, for himself and for each of his followers: in 
fact, he has a right to claim, gratis, a good supper and 
a suitable portion to break his fast on the following 
morn, If the traveller is left fasting, he receives a 
cow as damages, on applying to the proper authority ; 
but the cow suit is generally like a Chancery suit in 
one of the happiest kingdoms of Europe. 

Such is the letter of the law: we shall presently 
see how it works when the party is not composed of 
armed warriors, and when a Da&jazmach sends a 
soldier of his treasury to enforce-the king's authority. 
Oobie received our messenger with politeness, gave 
him more mead than he could manage alone, and 
sent back with him Zalliko, a simple hearted soldier, 
who, from having become my professor of Hamt‘Onga, 
was a great favourite with my brother and myself. 
Foremost among our companions was Za&rray, not 
less distinguished for kindness than for bravery, 
grandson of Salt’s friend the Baharnegash [King 
of the Sea Coast], and heir apparent to that high 
sounding title, which is now little better than a 
name. My brother's servants were picked up from 
every part of Abyssinia, Gojam, Damot, Damfya, 
Lasta, Gondar, Daimbilas and Hamasén. I had 
already crossed the A’sim when my mule was stopped 
and my knees kissed by Gmar, my Sabo servant, who, 
with tears in his eyes bade Allah and Mohammed 
bless my journey. This man, the jester of our house- 
hold, had finally cured me of all faith in Phrenology. 
I met him amidst the ruins of Adulis, and his head 
and features bore such a striking resemblance to a 


| physician in Nantes, that I took him as one of my 
The relief used in these representations is flattened ’ 
| his gravity and indifference to wealth, while Omar, 


followers. But my Nantes friend is conspicuous for 


gifted with large manifestations of conscientiousness 
and benevolence, together with an egregious depres- 
sion of acquisitiveness, had run away from his tribe to 


| show their pastures to the Torod, and was the leader 


of the band which robbed four hundred heads of 
cattle from his own kinsmen. Like all his country- 
men, he dreaded to cross the Takazay, and he could 
only see us enter one by one into the narrow footpath 
which forms the high road from Adwa to Gondar. 
We avoided the proverbially inhospitable town of 
Axoom, and arrived at sunset near the hamlet of 
Za Mohriat, belonging to our friend Ayta Wass&n, 
whom we had left in Adwa. We willingly relin- 
quished our claimstoa sheep, and preferred feasting on 
milk, which isnot common in Tugreye, although our 
thirty carriers would certainly have preferred the 
former ; we departed early on the 15th of May, and 
after five hours’ march halted at the Marema rivulet, 
where we baked our bread on live embers with some 
flour, which, in defiance of Z&lliko’s authority, we 
had carried from Adwa. We here bought a dog, 
which, however handsome in Abyssinia, would bear 
no comparison to our common breeds of Europe. 
After having waited sufficiently to let the day pass, 
we rose, and in one hour's walk reached ‘di H’otsa, 
which, like Za Méhrit, is in the district called Od& 
Mariam, or Hand of Mary, it being a fief sacred to 
the Mother of our Lord, and belonging, from time 
immemorial to the cathedral of Axoom. The Shoom 
of A’di H’otsa was caught in the heinous act of col- 
lecting some valuable chattels in order to conceal them 
from his hungry guests, who now upbraided him for 
illegal proceedings and hardness of heart. The wily 
peasant began the usual expostulations, “They were 
indeed raw travellers who expected to find taf bread 
and shéro ready cooked in the decayed hamlet of 
A‘di H’otsa: as for sheep, they had all been pillaged 
by D&jaj Oobie, and beer had not been drunk on these 
poor premises since the days of Sabagadis, the 
Dajazmach of Tugreye. Take a friend’s advice: there 
is yet light enough to reach the next village, whose 
Shoom is Oobie’s friend, and has more victuals than 
he can consume.” Here Tahwiloo, the chief of our 
porters, asked the Shoom “if this hamlet had not 
been built on the caravan road for tired travellers 
who had toiled all the way from Axoom without 
finding so much as a handful of green corn on the 
path ?” “ Hold thy tongue, thou ragged menial,” said 
the enraged Shoom. All eyes were now directed to 
Tahwiloo’s unspeakable garment, which was, indeed, 
as pervious as any fisherman's net, and as he rose to 
defend himself, the Shoom was applauded by a loud 
laugh. But Tahwiloo, nowise dismayed, bared his 
shoulders and arranging his shémma, or upper gat- 
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ment, inthe form prescribed for courts of justice, began 
with the solemn formula : “ tatayak leetayak (inquire, 
let one inquire,) if I, Tahwiloo, landholder in the fat 
district of Memsah, have, or have not, more corn in 
my gan (large earthern jar) and more oxen for my 
plough than this man of Gda Mariam: a tattered 
garment may belong to an honest and even to a rich 
man: tatayak leetayak, and let the damages be one 
cow, by the death of Oobie.” Meantime the Shoom, 
duty bound, had bared his shoulders, and giving away 
his club, for nobody pleads in arms, “I, Shoom of 
A’di H’otsa”—“ No useless words,” said Tahwiloo, 
“to the main point.”—“ Brother, by the death of 
Oobie, hold thy tongue, and don’t interrupt justice.” 
—* Oom,” said Tahwiloo, with his finger on his mouth, 
and, cavilling with the law, he continued to put in a 
many toned QOom whenever the annoyed Shoom 
paused for breath, 

The litigant parties had wrangled many minutes, 
when Konfoo, my brother's groom, who had been 
grazing the horse in the Shoom’s meadow, came 
running in to witness the suit, and recognized in the 
Shoom his own uncle. To press his lips on the old 
man’s hand and return his own for a paternal kiss, 
was the work of a moment. The Shoom had now 
nothing to refuse to the Gypt (Egyptian or white 
man) who had clothed and fed his nephew, nothing 
was talked of but taf, beer, fricassee of chickens, and 
shéro, which were so plentiful, that we retired to rest 
at alate hour, and the sun was already up on the 
morning of the 16th when we resumed our journey. 

This was an unlucky day. Before starting I con- 
sulted the barometer, and found that the contraction 
of the ivory cone, under the influence of the daga dry 
air, had allowed most of the mercury to escape.* As 
we proceeded, the omen-bird frequently cheruped on 
our left, or crossed the path from left to right, which 
is still worse; and although a simple valet of mine 
tried to frighten the bird from right to left, or silence 
it with stones, the boder of evil would not mend its 
conduct. Indeed, as Ayta Zavray would have it, no 
man can strive against the warnings of Providence. 

We halted in the deeply sunk bed of the Fériféra, 
but our flour was spent, and most of the men having 
eaten their breakfast on the preceding eve, they 
murmured not a little at the necessity of remaining 
hungry and inactive in a hot unhealthy gully. We 
now crossed the stream, and entered the district of 
Zana by a tedious ascent under a hot sun. The 
fissure of the Fériféra is much deeper here than 
where I formerly crossed it, and the sudden transition 
from the cold daga air to its unventilated hollows, 
acts powerfully on the human frame. We had 
walked nearly nine hours this day, when our path 
was crossed by another, leading to a pretty village 
half-embosomed in trees. A warm discussion ensued, 
but as not one of us knew the Shoom’s humour, the 
opinion prevailed that it was better not to step out 
of our road for the sake of pretty trees and an uncer- 
tain supper ; one hour more was gone by before our 
tired party could reach Mont’él, where we ined 


started ; three hours walk brought us to the hamlets 
of Tchilat’cho k’enee consisting of several scattered 
houses bound together by nothing but a name, unut- 
terable for most Europeans. Here we were hospitably 
received by Schimper, the German botanist, who has 
discovered, among other new botanical facts, that 
the tea plant is indigenous in Abyssinia. I had the 
advantage of tasting the T’chilat’ché k’enee tea, but 
cannot discuss its merits, as I have never drank tea 
out of England, where the lady who pours it out adds 
more to its exhilarating virtues than it owes to the 
Chinese leaf. 

M. Schimper’s house is 1580 métres above the sea, 
according to my observation of the temperature of 
steam measured by an admirable thermometer of 
Mons. Walferdin. The dip of the magnetic needle 
was 8° 0.3’ by the direct method, the other observa- 
tions not having yet been calculated. 

The Takazay, or Takazi¢, according to the pronun- 
ciation of the Amhara, is the principal feature of north- 
ern Abyssinia, which it drains through a fissure 900 or 
1000 métres deep [984 or 1093 yards], and little more 
than 100 métres broadat bottom,where the air isalways 
unwholesomely hot and stagnant, and so pestilential 
when the waters are subsiding, that few travellers 
escape then from a remittent fever of the worst form. 
When we forded the stream on the 18th May, it was 
35 métres broad, with an average depth of 0.4, and 
an estimated velocity of 3.5 miles in the hour. These 
dimensions represent the waters nearly at their mini- 
mum, for they could decrease but little before the 
showers of June. Five hours journey by a rather 
circuitous route, led us to A‘di hanzee, a flourishing 
village on the plateau of Méchara, where, for the 
first time, we enjoyed our full rights, although our 
retainers, grown insolent at the sight of plenty, loudly 
complained that our goat was but a bag of bones. 

On the 19th, I had the pleasure of passing by the 
foot of Mt. Mochara, whose summit, conspicuous by a 
row of column-like and probably basaltic rocks, had 
served me for the last three days us the connecting link 
of my theodolite bearings. Zalliko would not let me 
view it more closely. Here my brother’s horse and 
baggage proceeded by the more direct road to Débba 
bahr, and we continued with a small suite to Gho- 
murwa where we waited until 10 at night before a 
scanty meal of barley bread was brought in, without 
a single speech or word of excuse for the absence of 
meat, shéro, beer, and provender for our mules. We 
refused to compromise our rights, and sent back 
the barley cakes, expecting that, according to custom, 
our refusal of bad fare would induce the people to 
treat us better ; but although a messenger came at 
midnight to insinuate that if we took the cakes, we 
would afterwards receive something in the shape of 
sauce, yet he did not return, and sleep finally over- 
came our most hungry and resolute watchman. On 
the following day we advanced five hours through a 
romantic country, and arrived at Mayathlo towards 
noon before Oobie’s hut, into whose presence we were 





seated in gloomy silence for two hours more without 
seeing a single villager. It was now high time to 
exert ourselves: Zalliko was despatched in quest of 
the Shoom, and found him with a huge horn in his 
hand, and a select party, who were apparently trusting 
themselves to their mead to restore their lost reason. 
The Shoom insisted on feasting Zalliko, and nobody 
else: the latter refused of course, and between cold 
and hunger we passed a sorry night. The gray dawn 
of the following morning did not find a single sleeper 
on our bleak and stony bed; we had resolved to pro- 
ceed betimes, but the majority of our porters, who 
had now fasted thirty-six hours, refused to proceed 
unless they got a hearty breakfast, as an earnest 
against future mismanagement on the part of Zalliko, 
whose duty it was to know what were the good and 
bad villages. The seceders chose a distant hillock 
for their sacred mount, and sat there like the Ple- 
beians of old, in moody majesty. After some hours 
consumed in embassies and deliberations, according 
to the invariable practice of the Sons of Shem, we 





* This was a constant-level barometer by Fortin, on the 
most scientific plan hitherto devised for a portable instru- 
ment. The above-mentioned inconvenience might probably 
be wholly removed by employing an iron or platinum cone 
capped with white enamel. A thoroughly portable ba- 
rometer is still a great desideratum. The iron cistern 
barometer is not free from many objections, arising chiefly 
from the unequal bore of the glass tube, 





diately introduced. 

Among your philosophical friends, who delight in 
nothing more than a minute account of degrees and 
angles from the thermometer to the repeating circle, 
I must indeed beg pardon for having filled up this 
letter with bread and beer, and for having passed 
Axoom without quoting Pliny and Heeren, to show 
that it was the mysterious link between the commerce 
of Adulis and the fabled splendour of Meroe. But 
I have tried to pourtray Tugreye as it is, not as it 
was. In a country where, in spite of my comparative 
opulence, I have been once compelled to pass three 
days with no other food than a little rain water— 
where total fasts of five, six, and sometimes even nine 
days, are no very extraordinary facts—where bread 
and mead, merchants and rebellions are the common 
topics of conversation, it ill befits us to talk of high 
soaring science, which grows and flourishes in the lap 
of plenty. Should an artist wish to load his canvas 
with a true picture of Tugreye, I would seat him on 
the heights of Dégsa or Halay, and there bid him 
gaze on a landscape of barren grey, where ragged 
rocks and quaint shaped mountains rise on every 
side, more steep as they still recede towards the hail- 
capped giants of Sémén, and like the hallowed land- 
scapes of Martin, neverending. In the foreground, 


a narrow path would contain on a single winding line 
the hundred carriers of a caravan, interspersed with 
a few emaciated and half-naked human beings, and 


Galla slaves, with tattered garments and bright beam. 
ing eyes, questioning perhaps the fulfilment of their 
native prophecies, which bid them one day quit the 
highlands of Ethiopia and march to the east and 
north, to conquer the inheritance of their Jewish an. 
cestors. ‘These are scenes at which I have often 
paused, and which I can neither forget nor express, 
Antuony D’Abpapie, 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

THE angry discussions respecting the Artist to be 
employed on the Glasgow Wellington Testimonial, 
have at length been carried into the courts of law, 
and the lawyers, we suppose, instead of the artists, 
are to have the benefit of the Ten Thousand Pounds, 
On Friday last, as we learn from the Glasgow Argus, 
the minority moved for an interdict “to prevent the 
majority of the Sub-Committee” from concluding a 
contract with the Baron Maronchetti—the grounds 
of the motion being, that the parties complained 
against were about to employ Maronchetti without 
having obtained any model of what the statue was 
actually to be. As these reasons were held to be 
sufficient by the sheriff, “‘ the majority,” to stay legal 
proceedings, “ came under an obligation that they 
would not move in the matter for a month; and that, 
if no agreement had been then come to, the com. 
plainers should be again at liberty to renew the ap- 
plication for farther interdict.” Now, though we have 
from time to time reported the proceedings of, and 
the differences in, this Committee, we have expressed 
no opinion either one way or the other; but we will 
here state, that had we been a member of it, we 
should certainly have voted in favour of a British 
artist. But, this admitted, we think the course pur 
sued by the minority wholly unjustifiable. The 
objections, as put forth by their own able advocate, 
are quite frivolous, and now that it has come to call- 
ing names—now that they have begun to talk of 
“this foreigner,” this “ Italian charlatan,” and of the 
“anti-British feeling of the majority,”— it is clear that 
they are influenced, and desire to influence others, by 
prejudice and passion rather than by reason. The his- 
tory of the proceedings, ascollected from the statement 
published by the minority, is, in our opinion, conclu- 
sive against them. From this it appears, that “at the 
meeting of the General Committee, at which the Sub- 
Committee was named, it was resol ved—1st, That the 
| Memorial should be a noble equestrian statue;— 
2ndly, That it should represent the Duke in the 
prime of life; 3rdly, That, in the selection of the 
artist, the Committee should not be confined to Bri- 
tish artists ; 4thly, That no artist, native or foreign, 
| should be employed, till he had first submitted to 
the committee ‘a model of the statue which he pro- 
poses,’ and of which model the Committee should 
have approved.” This 4th condition, be it observed, 
is here obviously condensed and made as stringent 
as possible. But to proceed—Circulars were now sent 
by the Sub-Committee to different artists, and on the 
21st of April the Committee agreed “to prefer the 
Baron Maronchetti as the artist to whom the pre- 
paring of a model of the statue be intrusted.” Why, 
the minority ask, was not Chantrey, Gibson, &c. in- 
vited to prepare a model? Because the majority re- 
solved to prefer Maronchetti. What other answer 
could the questioners expect ? On the 26th May, the 
Duke of Wellington was informed by the Secretary 
of the Committee, that “ Baron Maronchetti was 
selected as the artist to whom the execution of a 
model” was intrusted, and requesting his, Grace to 
give him such opportunities as were required to carry 
his instructions into effect. On the 18th June 4 
model was submitted, which model was “ approved 
of” by the Committee, and instructions given to the 
artist to proceed. This is the plain statement of 
facts, which we collect from the Statement put forth 
by the Minority ; and, however much we may regret 
the decision, we think they are bound to abide the 
issue. 

The vacancy in the Professorship of Natural Phi- 
losophy and Astronomy at University College, occa- 
sioned by the appointment of Professor Sylvester to 
the chair of Mathematics in the University of Vir- 
ginia, has been filled up by the Council, who have 
appointed to that office Mr. R. Potter, M.A., Fellow 
of Queen's College, Cambridge. 

On Thursday evening, the singing classes of school- 








masters and schoolmistresses, formed in February 
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Jast, were, for the first time, conjointly assembled, 
y, we believe, to afford their patrons an oppor- 
tunity of testing their progress, partly for the purpose 
of presenting their instructor, Mr. Hullah, with a 
iece of plate, as a testimonial of their respect for his 
exertions. In many points of view, this was a notice- 
able meeting. Not merely was it gratifying to hear 
yocal music so steadily and so sensibly executed by 
persons, some of whom, six months ago, had no better 
notion of singing than the drone of tabernacle psal- 
mody—not merely was it gratifying to observe the 
heart-warm good-will which existed between the 
taught and their teacher, displayed beyond mistake, 
but without hollow parade or fulsome compliment ; 
put the presence of Lord Wharncliffe as chairman 
was another and a welcome sign of the times—an 
indication (may we not hope?) that whatever be- 
comes of ministers or ministries, there is one question, 
the education and the intellectual enjoyment of the 
people, which, belonging to no party, is alike recog- 
nized and cared for as a subject of primary interest 
and importance by all. 

Our readers have probably heard enough, and 
something more than they believe, of American sea 
serpents. Certainly nothing within our limited ex- 
perience can compare to the monsters that— 

extended long and large, 

Lay floating many a rood— 
as we are told, off Cape Cod and Narragansett Bay. 
But the curious in such matters may be glad to 
know that Lieutenant Stokes, of H.M. surveying 
ship Beagle, has lately sent to the British Museum, 
with some other specimens, a very large sea snake, 
belonging to the genus Hydrus, which is nearly as 
thick as a man’s thigh, and between five and six feet 
long. It is very much larger than any specimen 
hitherto described, and is certainly the thickest and 
most weighty poisonous snake known. 

‘At the sale on Tuesday last, of what we presume 
must, in theatrical phrase, be called the “ properties” 
at Vauxhall Gardens, there were half a dozen pictures, 
said, traditionally, to have been painted by Hogarth. 
If we are to judge by the prices, the public have no 
great faith in such traditions ; for one, the subject a 
Drunken Man, brought 4 guineas; a female pulling 
out the gray hairs of an aged man, 3 guineas; the 
original of a scene afterwards in the ‘ Rake'’s Pro- 
gress,’ 51.3; ‘The Village Curate reproving the 
Drunken Cobbler,’ 4/. ; and another, with numerous 
figures, boys and children at play, only 4/. 10s. 

The star of Rubini is setting with great splendour. 
The professional tour undertaken by him, in con- 
junction with Persiani, has been one continued tri- 
umph ; and the gossip of Wisbaden mentions, as one 
of its pleasant and characteristic incidents, a day spent 
by the retiring tenor, with Prince Metternich at Jo- 
hannisberg, at which in his enthusiasm, the Impe- 
rial Minister (after presenting the singer with five 
and twenty bottles of the famous wine of Johannis- 
berg, to drink to his, the Prince's, health, when he 
should have reached his retirement) placed his castle 
at the Italian’s disposal, for any future visit which he 
might be inclined to pay there, in company with 
Madame Rubini,—“ and the cellar also,” he added, 
in compliance with a playful suggestion of Rubini’s. 
Rubini has yet to visit Madrid and St. Petersburg, 
and then retire to his chateau of Bergamo, and his 
Castle of Johannisberg! We may add, that Madame 
Pasta, herself. lost muse, is resting from her labours 
in her pretty villa on the Lake of Como.—While 
on the subject of Music, we may state, that the 
architect M. Charpentier has undertaken, for a 
sum of 450,000 francs (18,000/.), to restore the 
ancient Basilica of Longchamp, as a temple to 
be exclusively devoted to the performance -of ora- 
torios and other sacred music of the great masters ; 
—and for the perfect and effective execution of 
these master-pieces, a society of three or four hun- 
dred artists is spoken of. If the project be realized 
in its own terms, it may, with some other influences 
which are in action, work an important modification 
in the character of French music ; it is, at any rate, 
a great design, and worthy of encouragement.—The 
French papers again advert to the attempt to appeal 
tothe imperfect sympathies and scattered associations 
of the patients at the Auxerre Asy]um for the Insane, 
through the medium of music, as a substitute for 
violence and restraint. The patients are instructed, 
successfully, in the theory and practice of music; 





and seventeen of them, under this discipline, are said 
to have been returned, since the end of the last year, 
into the bosoms of their families, in the full reposses- 
sion of all their intellectual faculties. The experi- 
ment is as old as the days of Saul and David, but its 
new form and practice are a subject of interest. 

Some time since one of our correspondents (ante, 
p. 405) spoke, incidentally, of the activity and enter- 
prise which just now characterizes the city of the 
Doges; but if we may believe the foreign journals, 
the greatest works of the ancient masters of the 
eastern world are likely to be eclipsed by what are 
called their “ degenerate” descendants, who are about 
to construct a bridge, or causeway, to unite their cele- 
brated city with the railway to Milan. An aqueduct 
is also to be carried along this causeway to supply 
Venice with freshwater, which has hitherto been 
brought in boats from the continent. The estimated 
cost of this gigantic work is 4,800,000 Austrian livres. 
If such a work be really contemplated, it will, we 
presume, be undertaken by the government, which 
seems just now to be full of energy in this way ; for 
letters from Vienna mention that a project is afloat 
there for raising, upon a sterile tract of land to the 
east of the capital, an entire town, to be called Fer- 
dinandstadt, of sufficient extent to hold 50,000 in- 
habitants, with churches, an exchange, court-house, 
theatres, a museum, and other public buildings. 

The Berlin papers mention that the Museum in 
that city has been robbed of several curious and 
valuable relics, amongst others, some gold and silver 
ornaments found in the tombs of the Pharachs. 

From Gittingen, it is stated, that the celebrated 
Professor Heeren, of that University, has been com- 
missioned, by the Hanoverian Government, to make 
a careful inspection throughout France and Belgium 
of the present condition of trade in those countries ; 
and to inquire into the causes which have contributed 
to its immense developement there during the last 
few years, 

Accounts have been received from Cape Coast 
Castle, dated July 28, which announce the arrival 
there of the Niger Expedition. 





THE DIORAMA, REGENT'S PARK. 

The TWO NEW PICTURES now exhibiting, represent the 
Interior of the CATHEDRAL OF AUCH, in the South of France, 
and the SIIRINE OF THE NATIVITY, at Bethlehem, taken 

om a sketch made on the spot by D. Roberts, R.A., in 1839, 
with various effects of light and shade. Both Pictures are 
painted by M. Nenoux. Open from ‘Ten till Five, 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—NEW and IM- 
PORTANT LECTURES will be delivered next Thursday, the 
21st inst., and on the Saturday, Tuesday, and Thursday fullow- 
ing, at Two o'clock precisely, by Professor CLARK, of the Uni- 





versity of Aberdeen, on his NE ATENTED PROCESS for 
a pnb the WATERS SUPPLIED to the METROPOLIS, 
y separa 


from them the woprtatiog and colouring matter, 
destroying the insects. and wit eraning from solution legge 
quantities of solid matter, not ble by mere fil To 
be illustrated by Experiments. pale 

Various other lar Lectures and Exhibitions, and nearly 
2,600 Works which ¢ isplay eminent Art, Science, and Ingenuity. 
The Band performs the Music, composed expressly for the In- 
stitution, hy T, 8. Wallis, the Musical Disector.—Open, Morn- 
ings and Evenings, except Saturday Evenings. 


THE THAMES TUNNEL 
is OPEN daily (Sunday excepted), from Nine o'clock in the 
Morning until Six in the Evening, and is brilliantly lighted with 
£3 Entrance on the Surrey side of the River, close to Rother- 
ithe Church, The Foot Passengers’ Shaft at Wapping, and th 








aft at 
remaining portion of the Tunnel, in order to form a Junction 
with the said Shaft, are now in active progress towards com- 
pletion.—Admittance Is. each. 
Company's Office, J. CHARLIER, 
Walbrook Buildings, City, Clerk to the Company. 
October, 1841. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 

Covent Garpen.—Mr. Sheridan Knowles’s new 
comedy, entitled ‘ Old Maids,’ seems ta have heen 
written at random, on the principle of those farce 
writers, who pyt tagether five acts of smart dialogue, 
and call it comedy, and with no thought beyond pro- 
viding opportunities for Madame Vestris and Mr. 
Charles Mathews to display their talents ; the scenes 
have no coherence nor continuous interest, and ex- 
hibit very slight traces of that dramatic power which 
used to be a characteristic of Mr. Knowles’ plays. 
The characters and dialogue recall some of his former 
conceptions, byt only to make the inferiority of the 
copies more evident ; cousin Modus is shared between 
the two lovers, and both the “ old maids” follow the 
example of cousin Helen, and teach their dull and 
bashful suitors how to make love to them. Love, in 
fact, the one unchanging theme of the dramatist, is 
the subject of the comedy. The two ‘ Old Maids’ 
are young coquettes and court beauties, who, while 





they profess to be determined on living and dying 
in single-blessedness, go out in disguise, and flirt 
with handsome shopmen over their counters, Lady 
Blanche has snared a goldsmith’s son, who, being 
pinked in a duel by an insolent cavalier, finds his 
ambitious aspirings gratified by becoming extempore 
the friend of his challenger, Sir Philip Brilliant, who 
promotes him with the speed of thought to the rank 
of Colonel: he is then introduced by his patron to 
Lady Blanche, who, of course, recognizes in Colonel 
Blount her young city *prentice; but as the lady's 
face is not concealed by the hood of the red cloak in 
which he had first caught a glimpse of it, the despair- 
ing lover does not know his fair innamorata, and it 
takes three acts of disguises and coquettish arts to 
enlighten his understanding, which miracle the red 
cloak alone is able to perform. Meanwhile Sir Philip 
Brilliant, the accomplished fop, courtier, and soldier, 
having failed in paying suit to Lady Blanche, comes 
to her friend, Lady Anne, to be schooled in wooing ; 
and the instructress, after a severe examination, 
finding her pupil not in love at all, teaches him the 
lesson of love, and, to help his progress, learns it 
herself; and thus the two ‘Old Maids’ renounce 
their pretensions to virginity, and come to the sage 
conclusion that “ men are something after all.” 

Interwoven with the main incidents is a broad 
farcical episode, in which John, the elder brother of 
Colonel Blount, who has also spurned the shop, and, 
from a drudging, calculating craftsman, become a 
silly prodigal, aping the airs of a man of rank, is 
fooled by a pack of servants, who assume the titles 
of their masters and mistresses, make a Colonel of 
him, too, and inveigle him into a mock marriage, 
with no other purpose but to amuse themselves,—for 
the audience were not diverted, though Harley, as 
the dupe, did his best to raise a laugh. 

Madame Vestris and Mrs. Nisbett, as Lady Blanche 
and Lady Anne, coquetted charmingly, which was all 
they had to do; and Mr. Charles Mathews and Mr, 
G. Vandenhoff, as Sir Philip Brilliant and Colonel 
Blount, bore themselves gallantly in their sumptuous 
costumes of the reign of Charles the First, and 
looked the dull and sheepish lovers provokingly well. 
Mr. G. Vandenhoff is much improved since his last 
appearance, and, though still lacking elasticity and 
animation, bids fair to supply the great stage deside- 
ratum, a grave and earnest gallant. He spoke the 
dialogue with a due sense of its import, that amount 
ed almost to impressiveness. The duel between him 
and Charles Mathews is quite a dramatic piece of 
sword-play. But the costly elegance af the dresses, 
on which taste and expense have been lavished to 
profusion, and the picturesque magnificence of the 
architectural exteriors and interiors, in which Messrs, 
Grieve excel themselves, elicited greater applause 
than either the play or the acting. The quaint and 
cumbrous grandeur of the stately mansions in the 
time of James the First is depicted in every scene ; 
and the views of the Mall in St. James Park, and of 
London without the city walls, introducing a conduit 
in the foreground, and old St. Paul's in the distance, 
are interesting pictures of bygone realities. 

The dialogue tends so little to the developement 
of character as it is shown in action, that quotations 
would serve only to mislead the reader as to the 
kind of persons that figure in the comedy, Our ex- 
tracts, therefoye, may be regarded as specimens of 
the least faulty passages of writing ; but, at the best, 
they shaw a falling off in vigour and clearness of 
ideas, and a crudeness and ruggedness of diction, 
rendering the conventional mannerisms of Mx 
Knowles’s style more glaring than ever. Here is a 
sketch of Sir Philip Brilliant—a poor name, by the 
way, for a coxcomb of the first waten—and of the twa 
Old Maids :— 

Sir Philip. So Lady Blanche 
And Lady Anne were in the Park to-day | 
How look’d fair Lady Blanche ? 
Robert. Oh, charmingly | 
But her companion were the maid for me ; 
I love her lip of soarn! It dares a man! 
Sir Philip. That's shrewdly felt! He were a man indeed 
That carried her! That man is yet to come! 
She glories in her single state ; and train'd 
To mastery in studies men affect, 
And seldom progress in as well as she, 
Looks down on all our sex o’erbearingly, 
And leaves the field to lovely Lady Blanche, 
Who, though she smiles on courtship, looks as eold 
On matrimony as her scornfub friend; 
While troops her—I among the rest. 
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| now good-bye to Venus! "Mars commands! 

Be ready, Robert, for the route to-morrow. 
We march at one; meanwhile, to Ludgate Hill 
I go, that careless artisan to chide 
My beaver jewel who so slightly set, 
I lost it in the street. Men call me fop, 
And so I am, so will be, and why not ? 
Itis my humour! Better fop than fool; 
And he’s a fool that does not please himself. 
And so the more they smile, the more they may ; 
The more I'll give them cause, and smile myself, 
Sitting at ease in mine own snug content, 
Wearing a cheery, frank, and saucy cheek! 
Now tell me, Robert, what men say of me. 
What comeliness they give me credit for 
Besides my person, which I know will pass? 

Robert. They say, though rather vain, you are very brave, 
Sir Philip. What is it to be brave ? I give Heaven thanks 

I was not born a spaniel !—What had I 
To do with that? Find something of mine own 
For which they praise me, I will thank them then! 
What say they to my gait? I made my gait 
Myself! There’s matter in men’s gait, good Robert ! 
Therein you have the impress of their callings; 
There is the clerk’s gait, which implies obedience ; 
The shopkeeper's, half service, half command; 
The merchant's, o’er-revolving speculations ; 
The lawyer’s, quick and keen at quirks and flaws; 
The student's, ponderous as piles of folios ; 
The courtier’s, supple, prompt for courtesies ; 
The soldier's, keeping time with drums and trumpets ; 
And tweuty others—all most common-place ! 
But there's one gait that’s paramount of all— 
The gentleman's, that speaks not any cailing; 
Shows him at liberty to please himself ; 
And while it meditates offence to none, 
Observes a proper negligence towards all, 
And imperturbable complacency ! 


Let the gallant goldsmith’s son, Colonel Blount, 
now speak for himself :— 


Col. Blount. To say the truth 
I lay light value upon beauty only. 
Then is it hard to say what beauty is. 
You like the Roman outline, I the Grecian— 
ere 's beauty? Beauty, may I trust report, 
Hath somewhat questionable reputation, too! 
Some say it is intolerably proud; 
Some, empty—full of nothing but itself; 
me, by no means good temper’d—some assert 
‘Tis mercenary and not over honest : 
This may, in part, be spleen, but part is truth. 
Whence am I jealous oF what men call beauty, 
And own it—but when beauty, modestly, 
Attends the mind, like a fair handmaiden 
Who knows her place, and serves a noble mistress, 
Then could I worship beauty, sir; for then 
Its proper worth not only doffs no favour, 
But wins enhancement from the worth it waits on! i 
Lady Blanche. Had you not, Colonel Blount, some time 
or other 
A falling out with beauty? Come! You had; 
She slighted you one time—I know she did! 
But ’twas your own fault—I ‘ll be bound it was! 
You did not manage well, sir. You were proud— 
Lack’d patience—maybe, art—and never dreaming 
That beauty’s smiles go oft in masquerade, 
Took one for a frown, and off !—when, had you tarried, 
The thing you thought a frown had proved a smile, 
As the dull morning breeds the sunny day. 
I know the sex: there is not one of them 
But ’s art in something! 
Col. Blount. Do not say, not one! 
Lady Blanche (forgetting hersel/). I say, not one! What 
know you of the sex ? 
What knows this man—that man—or any man— 
Of the sex? Is it not plain to all the world, 
A girl at fifteen is in wit a woman! 





MISCELLANEA 
New Musical Instrument.—At the sitting of the 
French Academy on the 4th instant, an instrument 
of the pianoforte kind was introduced to the notice 
ef the members. Its inventor, M. Isoard, has 
long devoted his attention to a kind of combination 
of the effects which would result from the hammer 
of the pianoforte and the bow of the violin, in pro- 
ducing sharply, and then in prolonging, any given 
note made by the vibration of strings. The principle 
of the invention is this—that the sound is first pro- 
duced by a hammer, as in the pianoforte, striking a 
string, and then the vibrations of the string are conti- 
nued with the same intensity for any interval of time 
by the admission of a current of air, which produces 
a similar effect to what the drawing of a violin bow 
over the string would occasion. The introduction of 
a bow was first tried, but was found too difficult of 
application, and the action of air, by an ingenious 
mechanical contrivance, was then substituted. The 
effect of the instrument was quite commensurate 
with the skill of the inventor, the sounds being pro- 
longed ad libitum, and giving to notes all the swell 
and compass of the organ.—Galignani’s Messenger. 
Order of St John of Jerusalem.—In the last Atheneum, you 
notice the revival, by the Pope, of the Order of St. John of 
Jerysalem. The Emperor of Austria long ago gave a domi- 











cile and a name to this bygone fraternity. They have a 
palace in Vienna. I visited this institution, under pretence 
of mistaking it for a foreign embassy. The first room I was 
ushered into (up two pair of stairs), was full of privates of 
the Austrian guard; the second had three or four non- 
commissioned officers, of the same corps, writing at their 
desks, their arms and accoutrements carelessly hung on 
pegs. In the third room was a young gentleman, all suavity, 
who received me, and explained that the house was not 
that of an ambassador, but of the Knights of St. John of 
Jerusalem; to render which the more intelligible, as he 
found he was speaking to an Englishman, he said ‘‘ Knights 
of Malta.” I smiled at the existence of such an institution, 
and at the military display by which it was accompanied, 
when the young Viennese appeared immediately to enter 
into the same feeling. I regret that I cannot give you 
any information as to what grants of land or revenues have 
been appropriated to the support of this newly-revived and 
expensive institution. As to its objects in Vienna, there 
ean be little doubt in the main, although, in detail, he will 
be a sharp fellow who can develope it in that city of police. 
Yours, &c., W. A. 

Seed Corn 2,000 Years old.—At the annual dinner 
of the Middlesex Agricultural Association, Mr. H. 
Pownall produced a head of corn, which he said had 
been grown in the neighbourhood of his residence, 
and stated, that he had that day shown it to Mr. 
Sherborn, of Bedfont, who, on examination, imme- 
diately pronounced it to be Egyptian corn, which 
Mr. Pownall said was the fact, as it had been grown 
from seed found within the covering of an Egyptian 
mummy, within which it had been enclosed for up- 
wards of 2,000 years. 

New Railway Signals.—A new system of signals 
for railroads has been invented by Mr. Hall, intended 
to supersede the red and white flags now carried and 
exhibited by policemen at certain distances. The 
new signal, which Mr. Hall calls the “ Panel or Fan 
Signal,” has, when put in operation, the appearance 
of an upright post of about twelve feet high, sur- 
mounted by a piece of wood-work resembling in shape 
that ofa closed fan. Where they both join is a strong 
iron framework. In the upper wood-work three 
panels are encased, which are worked by machinery, 
and, when brought down to the iron framework before 
described, assume the appearance of a crimson quad- 
rant of a span sufficient to be visible in a straight 
line for two miles. When a train is due to start, the 
three panels are lowered. As soon as it has started 
and reached the signal, the man in charge of it sets 
in motion a piece of machinery, which gradually 
works up the three panels in fifteen minutes, and the 
signal at the end of that time presents its original 
appearance. By this arrangement, engine-drivers will 
be able accurately to calculate the time which has 
elapsed since a train has passed ; one panel indicating 
five minutes, two ten, and three a quarter ofan hour. 
The new signal will, in a few days, be put in opera- 
tion on the Eastern Counties Railway.— Times. 

Metropolitan Improvements.—Government are going 
to complete the improvements about Buckingham 
Palace, by taking down the houses from Charlotte 
Street to James Street, including the Gun Tavern. 
The White Horse livery-stables are already closed 
for that purpose, and several of the houses. The 
parish alms-houses, at the upper end of York Street, 
are to be removed. The Brcadway Chapel is already 
taken down. Chapel Street and the south side of 
York Street are to be removed, to make room for the 
new street that will pass through Emanuel Hospital 
into the Vauxhall Bridge Road, to come out oppo- 
site the Standard public-house. Those extensive gar- 
dens belonging to Emanuel Hospital will be let to 
build upon, which will considerably enrich this cha- 
rity: they cover more than twelve acres.— Times. 

Another Shower of Fishes—(Ante, p. 542.)—On 
Thursday forenoon, during a heavy thunder shower, 
a considerable number of small fishes fell from the 
clouds, at the Town Hill, about a mile north-east 
from Dunfermline. They were in general from twoto 
three and a half inches in length ; and, although they 
must have fallen from a considerable height, many 
of them were alive after they fell, and jumping among 
the grass.—Fife paper. 





To CorRESPONDENTS.—We are . obliged to P. W. D.f for the 
copy of Le Courrier, which we have returned as requested. 
We did not notice the Report, because M. Tessin’s experi- 
ments, as he admitted, were merely confirmatory of what 
had already been announced in the Atheneum, to which M. 
Tessin referred.—It is not in our power to comply with the 
request of H. B. W.—We have repeatedly, when proper 
a offered, adverted to the subject of J. T.’s (Oxford) 
etter. 

' & R.—T.5..G.—d. M. R. received. 
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London : Wiley. ‘e Putnam, Stationers’-hall-court. 
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Just published, new edition, 8vo. 14s, board: 
IGHZUS 


QcHw ERS LEXICON 
to HERODOTU: 
Whittaker & Co. Ave itetene. 
UVIER’S ANIMAL KINGDOM. 


In Sixteen Volumes. with 814 Eneravings . 
Translated by E. GRIFFITH, F.A.8., and Others. 
The small remaining stock reduced to the following prices :— 
Demy 8v Orerseeses scene former! y £36 x east, now 12 guineas, 
| 8vo. coloured .. 112 > guineas. 
4to. India proof 4 Hy 16 i » 24 pounds. 
Det is truly national work contains nine thousand pages of 
letter-press. andeight hundred and fourteen engravings, is unique 
ie met criticism. It will never be reprinted nor offered on lower 





teyhittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, London. To be had of any 
Bookseller by order. 


ARNOLD’S THUCYDIDES. 
gnd edition, 8vo. Vol. I. qeiee 12s. ; Vol. Il. price 8s. ; Vol. ITI. 


HE HIS’ rOoRY "of ‘the | PELOPONNESIAN 
WAR, by THUCY omDes. Tilustrated by Maps, taken 
entirely from actual surveys; with Notes, c ay! historical and 
eogruphical. By ‘THOMAS XRNOL D, D.D., Head Master of 
fingby School, and late Fellew of Oriel Col lege, Ox for 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Sees: J. Parker, Oxford ; Deigh- 
ton, Cambridge. 
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are made by elengunes weight, or number, and will be found 
pert rticularly a 1 Py those engaged in the cotton and other 
sinesses where ble to, now on the instant the rate 
per cent. a stated give 
Whittaker ree Ce. ‘Ave Maria-lane, London. 
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meqgeee for the resentation of objects. the Prin- 

cip! Shadows, Reflections in Water, 5 ; adapted more 
particularly for th the Use of Amateurs. By J. WOOD,Jun. With 
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BUTTMAN'S GREEK seg 
New edition, enlarged, 8vo. price 13s. 6d. boa’ 
R. PHILIP BUT? MAN’S 
10 ET EEMEDIATS and GARGER GREEK GRAMMAR 








EASY GUIDE TO GERMAN, 
Just palin a MA ket ELE. price 6s. 6d. 
HE GER AN SELF TEACHER; 
or, a New — of Regically & Studying the German Lan- 
age: developing, b y lists of all words of similar meaning 
in the German and Englis ., the great anne of the two lan- 
guages, aud their similarity of ex reson in the more essential 
ris of speech, By HENRY ME IDINGER: Author of ‘as 
‘Comparative Dictionary of the Gothic- Teutonic Lenses ages 
.ondon: Whittaker & Co., and Dulau & Co. 


DEAN GRAVES’ WORKS. 
Fane Ww printed in 4 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, price 2/. 16s. cl. 
HE WHOLE WORKS of the late RICHARD 
GR i. ES, D.D., late Dean of Ardagh, Rector of St. Mary's 
Parish, and Regius Professor, oe pny in ne University of 
Dublin ; now first coll which is prefixed 3 Life of the 
Author, by his son, CHARD HAS’ TINGS GRAVES, D.D. 
Vol. 1. Essay on the Apostles, &c.; Vol. II. Loctares on the 
Pentateuch ; ‘e Il. Proof of the Trinity : and Vol. [V. Sermons. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


Just published, —. a uniform with Wordsworth's Poems, 
s. 6d. bound in cloth 
HAUCER® s: POEMS MODERNIZED. 
By WILLAM woRpewo8 ra. R. Il. HORNE, THOS. 
POWELL. LEIGH HUNT, Miss E. B. B: ARKET a ROBERT 
BELL, and others. With an AA yh. HORNE, 
and a Life of Chaucer, b Prof. LEONI ID SCHMITZ. 
In this work the obsolete language is rendered perfectly intel- 
ligible, and all coarseness removed, so that the most delicate 
readers as well as those gaorant of the ancient language, may 
enjo this great national poet. 
‘Too much applause cannot be postowes upon the projection 
and the execution of this design."’— Aula 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria- lane. 
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Just published, in 1 12mo. price 6s. c 


INTS, THEORETICAL. ELUGIDATORY, 
and PRACTIC AL. i the USE of Te (cna of 
ELEMENTARY MATHE TICS, and of SE GHT 
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Hutton 's Course and Simson's Euclid, as Text-Books. Als. ® a 
Selection of Miscellaneous Tables, and. 2 Append ix o n the G: 
metrical iiwistee a me Surfaces. | OLINT HU 8 ‘GRE- 
GORY, L.L.D. F. ., late Professor of Mathematics in the 
Royal Military a nade 
ttaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
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nes sige of Byron's Works, Carapbell’s Poets, &c., in neat 
wrap 
AR AGO'S POPULAR LECTURES on ASTRONOMY. «¢. d. 

ens ated we explanatory Notes, by Walter K. 
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Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, London. 
Just eT RA a 8vo. rs edition, MA ry cloth, 
LLUSTRATIONS of "MASONRY. 

By the late W. tt TON, Tia, Past Master of tee Lodes 
of Antiquity, act by immemorial constitution 
fens, and ay Ay y GEO Osos OLIVER, Vicar of Clee, 
P.G.C. for the Cesty of Lincoln, & 

Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 








OLLENDORFF’S METHOD, 
Now ready, 8vo. uniform with Part I., price 16s. cloth lettered, 
ART IL. of OLLEN DORFF 'S ME XTHOD of 
u eke ING to READ, wi RITE, and SPEAK the GER- 
MA AGE in SIX MONTHS. Written expressly for 
the reich Student. By H.G OLL JENDORFF. 
This part explains the difficulties of the First Part, and com- 
pletes the course of instruction. 


Part L., with the Writing. 1 vol. 8vo.-16%. cloth. 
A Key to both Parts. Prepared by the Author. 


8 loth, 

"Thess rin ‘the only editions sanctioned by Mr. Ollendorff, and 

- deems any other utterly useless for the elucidation of his 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane; and Dulau & Co, Soho- 

square, 








m t jerman ; a Biographical Notice of the 
ym Edited by Dr. CHARLES SUPF, 
“The iy which in former ee was often found as to the 
the 1 part of ‘ Buttmann’s Greek Gram- 
mar m ay be said to be obviated in “his new edition, and it thus 
fulfils al yeasonable claims a soacher of the Greek idiom can 
fairly prefer.""—Prefuce to New Editi 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
rp vit oie 2 vols. post 8vo. with Woodcuts, price 21s. cloth, 
RIGIN, PROGRESS, and PRESENT 
CONDITION of the FIN ARTS in GREAT BRITAIN, 
By W. B. SARSEIELD TAYLOR, Curator of the Living Model 
Acegem + translator of M. Merimée’s work on Oil Painting, &c. 
est we of the state of modern art extant.”—United 








onde’ jazett 
Also, ately published, | vol. post 8vo. price 12s. cloth, 
Merimée’s Art of Painting in Oil and Fresco; de- 
scribing all the methods and materials used in the great. con- 
tinental schools of bSaratel during the best periods of art. 
Lat ated by W. B. d Taylor, who bas placed the Eng- 
lish chromatic scale in juxta-position with that of France; and 
adde ied an ben am by Sketch of the English School of Painting, 
with the methods and materials used therein. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 





Just GEL in Two Parts, large 8vo. price 26s. 
F* L’*S COMPLETE DICTIONARY 
of = chanel and ENGLISH LANGUAGES, in Two 


Parts, namely, English-German and German-English. A new 
edition, with grent additions and By OA. BEICING, Germas 
adapting it tothe Ei Mt h student. By C FEH German 
Master at the Royal Academy, Woolwich, oan the City 

of i don School: Ph. D.U Iniversity Berlin, 
and Professor of Germen at Winchester Colle ege 

Some thousands of new German words ne those not merely 
compounds) with many phrases, have been added; more accu- 
rate English significations have been substituted for those in the 
Germ uae 3 and numerous other improvements have been 
introduced. —See Introduction 

Whittaker & Co.; Dulau & Co.; and D. Nutt; and to be had 
of all Booksellers. 








Just published, price 4s. 
HE PATRICIAN’S DAUGHTER, a Tra- 
Gepy, in Five Acts. 
y J. WESTLAND MARSTON. 

“ There is in every oon of it a worthy and manly effort to ex- 
press the actual language as well as life of to-day, to write as 
one of Elizabeth's men would have written, if his lot had been 
cast in the reign of Victoria, and turn Convention itself, the 
qponcest modern enemy of Passion, to cna means and uses. 

f the writer of this tragedy is a young man. he has witbin his 
reach high distinctions of the stage, —he is little likely to remain 
for any length of time an unacted dramatist. Success and good 
speed we say deny SL to one that deserves so well.”"— Examiner. 

*An experiment indeed successful, and one that must give 
the author an honourable place amongst honoured dramatists.” 

— “London : C. Mitchell, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street. 

HAND-BOOK OF GRAMMAR. 

This day is published, price 6s. neatly bound in cloth and Nee 
HAND-BOOK of GRAMMAR for ENG 
LISH, GERMAN, FRENCH, and ITALIAN STUDENTS, 

showing at one view the Construction peculiar to each Language. 

omparative Grammar has been carefully compiled from 

a greet oumber of the best English, German, French, and Italian 

ton and will be found a convenient companion to the 

ourist. 





pristed for J. Rodwell, New Bend-cteest ¢ ; and Simp- 
kin & i all, Stationers’ oe Lucgnte- hil 


ULLER'S PICTURESQUE SKETCHES 
of the AGE of FRANCIS the FIRST. 
niform with Hazhe's * Belgium.’ 

Price, iepete folio, tinted, half-boun 
joured and Mounted, in al rortfolio, 
sean Gennes & Co., in selecting an artist for the express 
were of visting France, to make drawings for their ag 

ork, had the good fortune to engage the services of Mr. 

Miiller. The. choice has given them, and they trust it will the 

blic, great — as Mr. Miller returned with a port- 
folio ant = that 1 hey are enabled to present a work unequalled 
n the Lithographic art. 

The drawing on sone has been confided to the judgment of 
Mr. igeme. sud to him and his able assistants the Publishers 
are indebted fora conqisersite part of the beauty of the Plates. 

London: ponies evry Graves & Co., Printsellers to 
Her Majesty. 6, Pall Malt and may be had of all Book and 
Printsellers in the Kingdom. 

NEW MECHANIC'S MAGAZINE. 

To he published this day, (Saturday, the 16th October,) and de- 
Everes § in the principa ‘towns all over the country, - the Ist 
or 19th, No. I. of a New Monthly Periodical, entit 

HE PRACTICAL MECHANIC'S nd EN- 

GINEER’S MAGAZINE; being a Cyclopedia of_the 
hysical Sciences, Conant Literature, and Journal of the Pro- 











ess of Inventions and ements. The subjects treated 
continuously will be Natural Philesory, Chemistry, Mathema- 
- wy Physiology, Geology, (ivil History, and Biogra- 
Also Articles on ‘Political and Moral Science, Literature 

pay. the various carqrovesnonts in Arts and Science. Practical 
reatises will occasionally be given on the various Trades and 
anufactures; and the whole illustrated with numerous plates. 
ch number will contain forty pages, 10} inches long by 7} 


bes He type, pri 
orpatlished in d'in Glasg ~ al H Me Offs a "Neison-street ; in a 
don, by Hebert, te, Uneapeldes and sold by all Booksellers 





Now OME in 1 vol. demy 8vo. price 15s. cloth lettered, 
CO} PREHENSIVE HISTORY of the 
J 4 moO ay throughout a Sai from the earliest 
ecords to the prese . , 
Official Tables and otaes Public ne a eeee coe ns 
By HARRY SCRIVENOR, Bieeneven. 
London: Rnitie Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 


ILLIS'S ROOMS, King-street, St. James's. 

Extensive STOCK of SECOND-HAND PIANOFORTES 
ON SALE, for a limited period. Upwards of 100 Instruments, 
by Broadwood & Sons, at the lowest cash prices. Mr. J. Browne 
earnestly solicits attention to the above announcement, which 
affords an excellent oppertenlt = oaiecting, from a large as- 
sortment of instruments, from Business continued as 
usual at the Sobo Pianoforte ie 27, Soho-square. 


ore CARDS.—DE LA RUE & Co. 

to announce that their NEW SERIES of Patent 
Nethographie and other Patterns on their Improved Patent 
Ivory Playing Cards, will be ready for delivery the first week in 
November. The New Club-house Cards, warranted not to stain, 
with elegantly figured faces and backs, will be ready in Decem- 
ber. Asmall quantity of thin Recherché Cards (cartes superfines) 
will be ready at the same time. A very much higher degree of 
Bas been wi particularly in the Anish and slip of all these Cards 

a 


s been attained. 

Persons desirous of having the Best Cards should ask for Moguls, 
as Harrys and Highlanders are thrown out, and refuse, of the 
higher quality. A very large and superior assortment for expor- 
tation, » warranted equal to the best home Cards, will be ready 

ary. 


in Jan 

C HROMATIC MICROSCOPES. — Micro- 
copic investigations being an essential feature in Physio- 
ra ley Study, the research can only be cntiofactorniy developed 
by the application of Achromatic Lenses, but hitherto their ex- 
ensive c ecacies have precluded such from eneone use. A 
licroscope can now he supplied most oRostivety constructed, 
with Jointed Pillar and Tripod Stand, two Sets of Achromatie 
Object-glasses. two Huygenian Eye- -pleces, forming a combina- 
tion of Five Magnifying Powers, varying from 30 to 250 times 
Linear, or 900 to 62,509 superficial measurement, clearly defining 
the markings of the most difficult test objects, Sc es of the 
Podura, Brassica, Ehrenberz’s Infusoria, &c., a Condensing 
Lens for Opaque Objects, Plate of Diaphragms, Six Objects 
mounted in Balsam, &c. &c., the whole neatly y pened | in Ma- 
hogany Case, price 7/. 15s. Manufactured and Yr d hy A. Abra- 
ham, Optician, &c., 20, Lord-street, Liver ; Abraham & 
Dancer, 13, Cross-street, King-street, Manc rreeri and Abraham 
& Se. *. Queen-street, Glasgow.—The usual discount allowed 

to the Trade 


LEGANT and ORNAMENTED PICTURE 
FRAMES of a SU PeRion DESCRIPTION, warranted 
To cLean.—C, J. ECKFORD, 45, Fleet-street, corner of Mitre- 
court, Temple, i peRaaite Wettendebe, begs leave toinform Artists, 
the Trade, and Public, that they can ‘obtain A LARGE AN CLEAR 
EXPLANATORY SHEET OF DRAWINGS, with numerous Elegant 
Patterns, the size and prices attached to the various Frames 
sent gratis and free of postage to any part of the kingdom. old 
Frames re-gilt; large and small Miniature Frames at propor- 
tionate prices. Fancy-wood Frames of every description. honor 
from the Country punctually attended to.—Estas.isHep 1792. 


ROSBY HALL WINE EST ABLICHMEDS 
—MARSALA WINE, of considerable age and_superi 

flavour, in quarter pipes, containing twenty- -three Gallons, lie 
lis. cash, OLD MARSALA, in bottle. ate — = eX- 
cellent dinner wine, 28s. per dozen. Bottle .» Hampers ls. 
per dozen. 35, Bishops: jate- street Within. c U iit, ALL ~ SON 
—*¢* Quarter Pipes of ort, Pale and Brown Soonton imported 
for ‘Vamily trade. 























PATENT CARPET. 
DANKS, PATENT BR a or THE TRANSVERSELY-COLOURED 


GRAIN CARPET 
T. DANKS & SON respectfully invite the No- 
bility, Gentry, and Public, toinspect this Novel and Ele- 
gant Carpet, combining the beauty and —_e of the best Brussels 
at little more than half the expense.—98 and 99, Hatton-garden. 
Carpet, Bedding, and Floor Cloth Warehouse. 

AMP PHENOMENON.—YOUNG'S 
PATENT OXYDATOR (price 5s.) renders common oil 
equal to the finest sperm at all seasons of the year. This has no 
drawback, viz., no alteration of the lamp. no excessive heat, no 
breakage of ¢ himney- glasses, nor stoppage of the lamp tubes by 
coagulation of the oil; in fact, nothing more is required than 
that the oxydator should tit the lamp burner to obtain a brilliant, 
innoxious, and powerful flame. As a lamp is kept burning for 
the free inspection of the public, all who value an invention for 
worth to the community will be gratified in seeing a chemical 
principle of the highest order carried into general usefulness by 
means at once simple and effective. The trade supplied. Agents 
wanted. pton & Co., agents for the patent, 33, George-street, 
Hanover-square, and 66, Basinghall-street, City. . Attendance 

from 10 till 7 o'clock. 


UPERIOR LOOKING GLASSES and _— 

did Gilt PICTURE FRAMES.—CHARLES M‘LEAN, 
Fleet-street, opposite the Dispatch newspaper office, ood J 
ay poy Le = 2 artists. paoleterers, and the public, 

he polied with LOOKI LASSES and PIC- 

Poke F RA M BS: “of the very best manulactre, at prices moves 
hitherto attempted.—Ma ay pe had gratis, and sent free Ft hn 
any part of the kingdom, LARGE SHEETS OF DRAWINGS, re- 
mony re the exact patterns and prices of 100 different sized Lens 
ture frames and 120 looking glasses, elegantly ornamented w with 
designs made expressly for thismanufactory. The trade supplie 
with frames in the compo. Fancy wood frames and mouldings, 
and room borderings. Old frames repaired and regilt. Glasses 
resilvered. 30,000 frames kept seasoned for immediate delivery. 
—All goods not approved of in three months taken back, and money 
returned. 


IL—FINEST SPERM OIL, 9s. per gallon ; 
SECOND. ditto, 8s. 6d.; INFERIOR, dite, Oo) 3 GROUND 
UT OIL, a good substitute for Sperm, 6s. —_ 
SOLAR oi ap 6d.; COMMONER OILS as nn %. = 9d... sen 
to any part o t London for cash on delivery from PARKINSON 4 
Wholesale and Retail Warehouse, 79, Uxford-street, exactly 
opposite the Pantheon. 


QIERCE’S ECONOMICAL RADIATING 
STOVE GRATES.—FAMILIES FURNISHING are soli- 

cited to examine bis la e ar d extensive assortment of DR 
ING-ROOM and other ATES, recently connie sted from the 
most RECHERCHE DESIGNS in the LOUIS QUATORZE, 
ELIZ Mie THAN, GOTHIC, and OTHE R STYLES, with Fen- 
ders and Fire -lrous en suite, always on show at the Manufac tory, 
‘o. 5, Jermyn-street, Regent-street. These Grates combine 
economy of fuel with “elegance of style a and superior comfort, 
and are specially constructed for the Cure of Smoky Chimneys, 
In Bed-rooms and Nurseries they are found invaluable. — 
Kitchens and Laundries fitted up in the most complete mar ner, 
—Mansions, Picture Galleries, Conspevatorion, and other Bu.ld- 
ings, rr A parpes by ater or Bite BA arm Air.— 
Raths of e id in Aid. 4 varie’ eT PIERCE'’S MANU- 
FACTORY, Se ERMUN. STREET, RE ENT-STREET. 
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THE ATHENZUM : 





COcr. 16 


13, Great Marlborough Street, Oct. 16, 1841, 


MR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





A RUN THROUGH THE UNITED STATES 


the Autumn of 1840. 


By LIEUT~COLONEL A. M. MAXWELL, K.H. 
2 vols. small 8vo. with Portraits of Sir John Hervey and General Scott. (Just ready.) 


THE PARISH CLERK: A NOVEL 


Edited by THEODORE HOOK, Esq. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 


MEMOIRS OF MADAME LAFARGE. 


WRITTEN BY HERSELF. 


2 vols. post 8vo. with a striking likeness of M 


“These volumes are peculiarly striking. The style has the impress of the individual mind, uttering itself in the nat! 
salons of Paris—just as the crowd of fine women of high 
Every page is marked with ability. The sketches of society are vivid and faithful ; 


written just as Marie Cappelle used, doubtless, to s: 
speaking in the soirées of the capital. 
into the recesses of the heart.”—AUdas. 


ak in the gay 


fashion of epigram and brilliant satire. The book is 
h and spoiled humours are in the constant habit of 
ere are many passages in the work that strike deeply 


Iv. 


THE MATCH MAKER: A NOVEL. 


By the Author of ‘ Cousin Geoffrey,’ ‘ The Marrying Man,’ &e, 


In 3 vols. 


(Just ready.) 


THE CANADAS IN 1841. 


By LIEUT..COLONEL SIR RICHARD BONNYCASTLE. 
2 vols. small 8vo. with Map and 15 Illustrations, 21s. bound. 
« These entertaining and instructive volumes, the production of Lieut.-Col. Sir Richard Bonnycastle, an officer long resident in the colony, are not less full of pleasant adventure 


than valuable knowledge. 


We meet with most animated and interesting notiees of the natural history, able 


ions of the i 





and clever sketches of the 
Colonel 


inhabitants of both the Canadas. Nothing worthy of observation seems to have escaped the author; and with a talent which does not often present itself in such P 


Bonnycastle has rendered his work as much a resource to the settler as an acquisition to the libraries of the less adventurous at home."—New Mi 


THE OLD ENGLISH GENTLEMAN; OR, THE FIELDS AND THE WOODS: 


A SPORTING NOVEL. 


By JOHN MILLS, Esq. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


“ Though unlike any other novel with which we are acquainted, this work is a novel, nevertheless, and a most lively and entertaining one—full of ch ter and 
more full of those true and vivid pictures of rural life with which the ‘ Fields and the Woods’ abound. ‘The Old 





h , and still 
tleman,’ in short, fills a hiatus hitherto left in our novd 


literature. It is a sporting romance; and there is no sport pertaining to the fields, the woods, or even the flood, that has not its chapter describing its characteristic features, and its 
appropriate incidents and peculiarities—nor is there one which does not give birth to a racy and original character, from the huntsman, the whipper-in, the gamekeeper, the 
? the spring and presiding genius of 


trapper, the poacher, and all their several aids, up to the ‘ old English gentleman 


all,"—Naval and Military Gazette. 


Vil. 


CHARLES CHESTERFIELD; OR, THE ADVENTURES OF A YOUTH OF GENIUS. 


By MRS. TROLLOPE, 
Authoress of ‘The Widow Barnaby,’ ‘The Widow Married.’ Complete in 3 vols. post 8vo. with numerous Illustrations by PHIZ. 


“Mrs. Trollope has never chosen a better subject for the display of her great and varied powers than in these Adventures of a Youth of Genius. We have perused her pages with 
great admiration, at the variety, the vigour, the individuality, and the truth of the Portraits here placed before us; the invention and the dramatic tact displayed in the incidents and 
situations; the forcible humour and cutting satire of many of the scenes—especially those connected with the literary coteries; and the remarkable originality displayed throughout 
in the whole conception and execution of the work. The whole has a strength and stamina about it which bespeak for it a permanent place among the prose fictions of the day. The 


comic embellishments by Patz are and 





1x. 
THE MAN OF FORTUNE: A Nove. 


By MRS. GORE, 


Authoress of ‘ Mothers and Daughters,’ ‘ Mrs. Armytage,’ &c. 3 vols. (Just ready.) 


x. 
ADVENTURES OF A SOLDIER; 


Or, Memoirs oF Epwarp CosTELLo. WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 
In 1 vol. small 8vo. price 10s. 6d. bound. 

“ This very interesting work, the production of a soldier of the Rifle Brigade, comprises 
a narrative written in the most graphic manner of all the leading events of the campaigns 
in the late Peninsular war, under the Duke of Wellingt with original anec- 
dotes of officers and soldiers; ending with an account of the proceedings of the British 
Legion under Sir De Lacy Evans, in which the author obtained a captaincy, and was 
honoured in quence of his gallantry with the Order of St. Ferdinand.” 


xI. 
DR. GRANVILLE’S SOUTHERN AND MIDLAND 
SPAS OF ENGLAND, 


And PRINCIPAL SEA-BATHING PLACES. 
2 vols. with 25 Illustrations, price 18s. bound. 

** For the invalid or tourist in search of health, this work forms a perfect treasure. In 
it the composition, operation, and virtues, of every one of the mineral waters of England 
may be seen at one view, together with every information relating to them, which may be 
of the most interest and value to all who have occasion to make trial of their efficacy.”—Sun. 











lient, and will greatly add to the attraction of the work."—Naval and Military Gazette. 


xi. 
TOM BOWLING: A TALE OF THE SEA. 


By CAPT. FREDERIC CHAMIER, R.N. 
Author of ‘ The Life of a Sailor,’ ‘ Ben Brace,’ &c. 3 vols. 
“This tale of the sea may rank amongst the best of yarns that have as yet been spun, 
either in forecastle or beneath the quarter-deck of a British man-of-war.”— Herald. 
XIIt. 


EXCURSIONS IN NORMANDY; 
Illustrative of the State of Society, the Scenery, &c. of that interesting Province of France, 
from the Journal of a Recent Traveller. 
Edited by FREDERIC SHOBERL, Esq. 

Author of ‘ The World in Miniature,’ editor of ‘ The Forget-Me-Not,’ &c. 2 vols. small 8va 

‘“*The publication of this work is most opportune for our tourists; and a better guide to 
this interesting French province can hardly be required. It is a book of travels, 
of high pretensions as well as permanent interest. The author enters into an elaborate 
examination of everything of importance relating to the commerce, agriculture, and 
manufactures of Normandy, making the sterling information conveyed by his pages the 
more entertaining by dilating on whatever is most pict in its antiquities, its legends, 





and its scenery; in short, comprehending within his seope all that the reader can require 
to know of the country and its inhabitants. After an introduction full of pleasant historical 
reminiscences, our traveller commences his labours at Havre. Harfleur, Honfleur, and 
Pollet, detain him a short time, previously to his producing his equally amusing illustra- 
tions of Dieppe, Arques, Varenjeville, Eu, St. Valerie, Yport, Caen, &c. Bayeux, Falaise, 
Caudebec, and Jumiéges, then lead him to Rouen, where he ends his work, letting nothing 
escape him of the almost exhaustless resources of entertainment which exist in that city 
and its neighbourhood."—New Monthly. 








The New Peers and Baronets. 


Now ready, 


MR. BURKE’S NEW PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE, 


Containing all the newly-created PEERS and BARONETS. 
“* Mr. Burke’s Peerage and Baronetage is the most complete, the most convenient, and the cheapest work of the kind ever offered to the public."—Sun. 


HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


a ORDERS RECEIVED BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


ee) 





}» Bell & 


London ; Jamzs Hotmes, 4, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. Published every ma at the ATHENZZUM OFFICE, 14, Welli t North, Ly by Joun Francis; andsold by 0 
Bradfute, 


Booksellers and Newsvenders.—Agents : for SCOTLAND, 


i—for Inuuanp, J, Cumming, 
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